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American Pastime 


Brings toll of broken 
homes—broken lives 


Two years ago a rather strik- 


ing article appeared in one of 
the nation’s law journals. It 
showed in considerable detail the 
actual situation and trends re- 
garding divorce in this country. 


4 The figures showed that more 


than one out of every five mar- 
riages contracted at the time 
ended in divorce. But perhaps 
the worst feature of the article 
was that the author was not par- 
ticularly concerned over the 
dreadful situation. He calls for 
a new “social mechanism” to 
take care of the hapless children 
of divorce and adds that when 
that is done “America will even- 
tually have a divorce rate that 
will seem astounding by present 
standards The remedy, 
therefore, does not necessarily 
lie in reducing the number of 
divorces. Divorce is here to 
stay.” 

Apparently the new “social 
mechanism” has not yet come in- 
to being—though there had been 
an ever-increasing emphasis on 
nursery schools in some quarters. 
But even without it the divorce 
situation grows worse and worse. 
Here is the latest report on mar- 
riage and divorces. One divorce 
for every three marriages: that 
is the official record for the year 
1945. Over half a million di- 
vorces in the United States in 
one year, an increase of 25 per 


Margaret M. Bedard 


cent over the preceding year. 
What a toll of broken homes, 
broken lives! 


In 1937 there were 18 divorces 
for each 100 marriages; today 
there are 31 divorces for each 
100 marriages. The figures are 
steadily mounting. Standing at 
1.9 divorces for each 1,000 pop- 
ulation in 1937, divorces began 
to rise rapidly from the year 
1939 on, reaching 2.9 in 1944 and 
3.6 in 1945. When will they stop? 
Has marrying and divorce be- 
come just an American pastime? 
Would anyone still dare say oth- 
er peoples are not correct when 
they say we are decadent? 


The situation in Chicago is 
but illustrative of any other 
American city. Let’s take a closer 
look at the situation there. It is 
even more revealing than the 
general picture the national fig- 
ures give us. 

Judge Sabath, who alone has 
granted over 100,000 divorces in © 
Chicago made the statement for 
the Chicago Sun some time ago 
that one out of three marriages 
there ends in divorce. His state- 
ment heads a full page graphic 
chart which shows many out- 
standing facts regarding the di- 
vorce situation in Chicago. The 
following are some of the facts. 
They are well worth putting in 
the record: 
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In 1915 there was one divorce 
in every 74% marriages; 

In 1925 there was one divorce 
in every 4.7 marriages; 

In 1946 there was one divorce 
in every 3.0 marriages. 


In Chicago there were 4,064 
divorce actions in January and 
February, 1946, compared with 
2,829 during these months last 
year. 

From 1939 on, the following 
divorce actions took place: in 
1939, 10,962 cases; in 1940, 10,- 
155; in 1941, 11,958; in 1942, 
12,700; in 1948, 14,647; in 1944, 
16,938; in 1945, 19,428. During 
the first six months of 1946 there 
were 11,388 cases. 

The following causes are listed 
as representing the views of di- 


vorce judges and sociologists: 
marriage without proper prep- 


aration; drunkenness; _selfish- 
ness; childlessness; easy living; 
hasty war marriages; economic 
independence of women; eco- 
nomic insecurity; unhappy child- 
hood; lowering of moral stand- 
ards; emotionally immature 
partner; cultural and religious 


differences; sexual maladjust- 
ment; forced marriages. 


Nothing is said about the ut- 
ter lack of sense of duty and ob- 
ligation, or a lack of appreciation 
of the dignity and sanctity of 
marriage and its real purposes, 
Nor is the fact indicated that one ( 
of the greatest causes of divorce | 
is acceptance of the divorce prin- _ 
ciple. 


Judge Sabath lists the follow- © 
ing items as remedies for our | 
divorce situation: don’t marry © 
hastily—wait at least three 
months; save “easy” money dur-— 
ing prosperous times; don’t neg- 

lect husbands in little things, and 
don’t nag; wives should not work 
outside the home; buy or build a 
home that will allow family to 
grow; idle wives should be in- 
terested in charity, crafts or a © 
hobby; don’t live with in-laws 
unless it is necessary; have chil- — 
dren of your own—if not, adopt 
one or two; use common sense— 
talk over your daily problems; 
make long-term plans for family © 
growth; don’t seek all pleasure © 
alone—have family outings; ob- | 
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serve laws of biology—be consid- 
erate and thoughtful. 

These means should be helpful. 
But they are not enough. God 
must be in the picture. The su- 
pernatural is necessary. 

Analysis of 2,500 divorce 
cases heard by Judge Edwin A. 
of Chicago Superior 


1946 and February 28, 1947, 
shows the following facts: more 
than three times as many wom- 


' en as men file suits for divorce 


(the exact figures are: women, 


_ 179 per cent; men 21 per cent); 


most divorce actions do not in- 
volve children (61 per cent of the 
divorced couples are childless; 39 
per cent have children). 

The following are the charges 
for divorce listed: desertion, 58 


> per cent; cruelty, 32 per cent; 
drunkenness, 5 per cent; adul- 
tery, 3 per cent; other, 2 per 


Desertion and _ cruelty, 
which outnumber other charges, 
include many complaints not set 
forth in divorce action. 

We repeat, these are the al- 
leged grounds or charges. A few 
months ago Judge Michael F. 
Walsh of New York had this to 
say: “While adultery is given as 
grounds for divorce in about 10 
per cent of the cases and cruelty 
is the most common ground, it is 
the opinion of divorce lawyers 
that adultery is the real cause in 
90 per cent of the cases.” He 
continued: “Fully twenty years 
earlier, Judge Crane of New 


York wrote the following: ‘Any 
judge who has held a Special 
Term in our large cities, is ac- 
quainted with the large number 
of uncontested divorce cases, and 
has had the feeling that they are 
frequently based on perjury.’ ” 

How long do these “mar- 
riages” last? Still referring to 
Chicago, we find the following 
facts: less than one year, 19 per 
cent; one to five years, 35 per 
cent; five to ten years, 21 per 
cent; over ten years, 25 per cent. 

A most important considera- 
tion regarding our dreadful di- 
vorce situation is the number of 
children affected. In 1935, in 
the United States at large 1465,- 
000 children were affected. In 
1946, according to estimates the 
number will be 307,000. It is 
reported that 50 per cent of the 
nation’s juvenile delinquents 
come from divorce-broken homes. 
It must be remembered in this 
connection that considerably over 
half of the divorced couples have 
no children, and that there are 
many other broken homes in this 
country besides those that result 
from divorce. 

The purpose of marriage is the 
very serious and honored one of 
begetting and rearing children. 
Apparently instead of having 
that view of the matter we are 
lightly making marriage just an- 
other pastime. Yet, in the face 
of that we still bristle up when 
it is said that we are a decadent 
people! 


A free-thinker is one who gives more freedom to his thought 


than thought to his freedom. 


| 


J. G. Rothenberg * 


As I sat in my high-school 

classroom marking composi- 
tions I heard the door open and 
almost immediately the boys 
went, “Ahhh!” I looked to see 
why and then I, too, felt like 
saying, “Ahhh!” For there stood 
a woman so glamourous that I’m 
sure all men are grateful just to 
be near her. 

“Strumberg?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m Mr. Roth- 
enberg.” . 

“I’m Hoibert Maanson’s mud- 
der.” Her voice was gruff, and 
irritated the ears like a finger- 
nail scratching a blackboard. I 
was grateful for Herbert Man- 
son that the class, shocked by 
the contrast between her appear- 
ance and her speech, didn’t burst 
into laughter. For, the moment 
she began to speak, the magic 
spell that her appearance had 
cast on everyone, vanished never 
to return. 


Uncultivated Speech Ain’t Got 
No Glamour 


Isn’t it amazing how even a 
small proportion of those wom- 
en who conscientiously devote 
hours on teeth, hair, eyebrows, 
lashes, complexion, figure, clothes 
and the like—and do a mighty 
attractive job of it!—can gross- 
ly neglect so important an aid 
to glamour as speech? Certainly 
an unlovely voice quality (Peter 


Is Your Speech Glamourous? 


* Reprinted from She magazine, August, 1946, New York City. 


Keep away from 
both extremes 


bush Aavenya,” for instance), 
slipshod pronunciation (“Saddy” 
for “Saturday” and Jeat?” for 
“Did you eat?”), vulgar slang 
(“Sez you!” and “Nuts!’’), shop- 
worn phrases (“Out of this 
world!”) and bad grammar can 
destroy one’s glamour as effec-/ 
tively as a protruding slip or a” 
sloppy stocking. 

There is no glamour in “I 
have went,” “He seen his duty 
and he done it good,” “She 
wouidn’t leave nobody go,” and 
“Was you with them men?” Per- 
haps this neglect of grammar is” 
due to associating with school-) 
marms rather than glamour 
girls. But actually, grammar 
and glamour are not so far apart, 
and the similarity in the sound 
of the words is no mere coinci- 
dence. Historically, in fact, the 
words were once identical! 

When a woman is glamourous 
except for her badly uncultivated 
speech, it’s easy to understand 
why a man would be tempted to 
tell her, “Do me a favor and 
don’t say a word. Just be glam- 
ourous.” 


When A Girl Tries Too “Hardly” 


Fortunately, only a handful 
of otherwise well-groomed won- 
en so completely neglect their 
speech. Sometimes, indeed, a 
young woman’s very concern for 


Donald’s “Sadie De Kalb of ne), | 
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her speech may give rise to bad 
speech, particularly when her 
knowledge is limited. In an ef- 
fort to increase her vocabulary, 
she may begin to use unfamiliar 
words wrongly, in place of per- 
fectly right and familiar ones. 
She may choose to instigate, 
rather than start, a dance group, 
not realizing that instigate im- 
plies a wicked deed. Such a girl 
will end by picking ferocious 
flora (wild flowers) and extin- 
guishing the feline (putting the 
cat out). 

Aware that slovenly English 
sounds horrid, she may take to 
pronouncing every word as it is 
spelled. Christmas, however, is 
pronounced without a “t”; 
Wednesday, without the first 
“qd”; and one blows one’s nose in- 
to hankerchiff.” Likewise, 
knowing that “dook” and “nooz” 
are considered wrong for duke 
(dyook) and news (nyooz), our 
conscientious but misguided 
woman will incorrectly add the 
“y’-sound in such words as blue 
(bloo) and influence (floo). This 
is like curing a patient of low 
blood-pressure by giving him 
high blood-pressure. One is as 
bad as the other. 

Taught to look down upon her 
own dialect, our misguided 
friend may painfully acquire 
what is just as bad—a different 
dialect, or, worse yet, a hodge- 
podge of dialects. Men only poke 
fun at this kind of thing: “Her 
Southern dialect? Oh, she drops 
it if you pay no attention to it,” 
and “Yes, she’s from the South 
—of Brooklyn.” (Girls, if you 


want to acquire good speech, im- 
itate the standard speech of our 
American motion picture stars.) 

And then there are the amus- 
ing errors that come from trying 
too hard not to make any errors: 
“run fastly,” “feel badly,” “‘be- 
tween you and IJ,” “lie it down,” 
“except she,” “he probably shall 
go.” Not good English, but 
“well” English results when a 
half-informed person tries too 
“hardly.” 


It’s Correct But Not Right 


Just as there is danger in 
mere half-knowledge when one is 
trying to groom one’s speech, 
there is danger, too, in too much 
knowledge and too much care. 
One needs to use common sense 
and good taste here, too, as in 
everything else. 

Often excessive knowledge and 
care can make one’s speech high- 
ly unglamourous, in fact show- 
offish, priggish, bookish, or even 
outlandish. Avoid chip-on-the- 
shoulder English, the kind which 
may be justified by grammarians 
and lexicographers but which no 
normal person ever uses. The 
dictionary may justify an 
“automobil,” the “rice” (rise) of 
civilization, train “shedules” and 
“T’ve bean there;” but if nobody 
in your social circle or your 
region uses that pronunciation, 
it is silly to say it that way on 
the ground that, “Well, the dic- 
tionary says so!” 

Men never make pahsses 

At girls who say “glahsses.” 
Girls give me a pain 

When they kiss me “a gain.” 
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Many a young woman who 
wouldn’t dream of wearing an 
Empress Eugenie hat today (Re- 
member them?), fails to realize 
that when she uses such words 
as aught (meaning anything), 
perchance, save (meaning but) 
and an history, she is talking in 
a style far more outmoded. 
Museum mummies have no glam- 
our, girls. 

And the young woman who 
wouldn’t think of wearing flashy 
clothes fails frequently to real- 
ize that she is doing much the 
same thing when she talks “ele- 
gant” English. Others enjoy 
food and drink at lunch; she 
partakes of comestibles and bev- 
erages at luncheon. Others yawn 
and laugh; she oscitates and cac- 
chinates. Rather than go out a 
second time with a woman like 
that, many a man would choose 
to take out the dictionary! 

Others say because; she says 
in view of the fact. Others 
dance; she trips the light fan- 
tastic. Though she would never 
dream of wearing evening gown 
and evening slippers to a hike or 
wienie roast, nevertheless she 
doesn’t hesitate to use soup-and- 
fish expressions on the most in- 
formal occasions. Because she 
has studied langages at college, 
voila! she liberally garnishes her 
speech with foreign terms, when 
there are—bien entendu—plenty 
of equivalents in English and 
when the ordinary people—hoi 
polloi—around her’ verstehen 
nicht what on earth she is say- 
ing. 
And when she uses a foreign 
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word now common in English— 
say, clientele—she insists on pro- 
nouncing it, not like everybody 
else, but as it is pronounced in 
the foreign language. This ef- 
fort to reveal her own superior 
knowledge, however, is often 
only a boomerang, for the 
foreign pronunciation is not al- 
ways correct in English. 

And in her effort to use the 
precise dictionary-pronunciation 
of each word in every sentence 
she utters, she gives the effect 
of a fuddy-duddy or else a for- 
eigner, who does not know that _ 
the very rhythm and melody of | 
English are in part due to slur.” 
ring over the unaccented syl- 
lables and the unimportant 
words! Buttered bread is not 
pronounced bread and butter; its | 
bread ‘n’ butter. One must simply | 
learn when to slur and when not 
to. Otherwise, one talks like a) 
robot, and robots have no glam- 
our. 
Prissy grammar books may) 
justify “nobody’s else,” “the two” 
Captains Armstrong,” “I like all | 
men, be they handsome or ugly,” 
and “If one offends one’s neigh- 
bors one should apologize) 
promptly, unless one doesn’t 
want to keep one’s friends.” 

“It may be correct,” as the 
taxidriver said on being given’ 
the exact fare but no tip, “but 
it isn’t right.” As a matter of 
fact, progressive English teach- 
ers themselves condemn certain 
“correct” usages as stiff, over- 
correct, or pedantic, and justify 
the informal use of “None are,” 
“It’s me” and the like. Stiff! 
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speech is as unglamourous as a 
stiff corset. 


The story goes that St. Peter 
heard a knocking at the gate one 
day. “Who’s there?” he demand- 
ed. 
“It is I,” came the reply. 
“Sorry,” said the sainted gate- 
keeper, “but there are already 
too many English teachers here 
now.” 

So take a tip from St. Peter, 


girls, and drop the halo from 
your speech. After all, he was a 
man, too. Remember, when “I’m- 
better - than -you-are” speech 
comes in at the door, glamour 
flies out the window. 

As with using cosmetics, so 
with cultivating better speech: 
If a woman knows how and ex- 
ercises care and good taste, she 
can add considerably to her 
glamour. 


A Cardinal Speaks 


Catholic parents are conscious of the high dignity and grave 
responsibility of their calling. They know that it is their duty 
and privilege to cooperate with Almighty God in rearing their 
children not only to lead useful Christian lives in this world but 
: also to live forever in the Heavenly Jerusalem. They understand 
e that in their homes the Church of tomorrow is being shaped and 
formed. From these homes will come the great body of the 
Church for another generation. Also in many of them are the 
future bishops, priests and religious. Full well they know that 
the tomorrow of the world for its peace and stability depends 
largely on how they fulfill their obligations. What a consoling 
thought! God gives them the privilege and, in the Holy Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, the grace to labor that their offspring, after 
virtuous, meritorious lives in this world, may be citizens of 
heaven for all eternity. 

The first and most important educators of children and 
youths are their parents. No teacher can take the place of 
parents. No school can supply them. God gives parents special 
graces which enable them to rear their children to virtuous 
Christian lives and to be indeed the co-heirs with Christ of the 
riches which He merited on the Cross. It is very necessary that 
parents keep always in mind that they are the first educators 
of their children.—Cardinal Stritch. 


Russian divorces began to decrease rapidly in 1936 when 
some very “easy” methods were abolished, but a more difficult 
procedure adopted in 1944 has reduced divorces more than 
sixty percent. 


How To Be A Successful 


Grandmother 


Conleth R. Overman 


HEN is a mother-in-law not 
a mother-in-law? When 
she’s a successful grandmother. 


The point in all future mother- 
in-law jokes would vanish com- 
pletely if more ageing women 
would stop being mothers once 
their own children have left 
their home and start being 
grandmothers. In this day of 
of baby-sitters and 
abundance of wild-cat baby rais- 
ing theories, there is a desperate 
need for women who are trying 
to make a success of being 
grandmothers. 


No woman can hope to achieve 
success in her grandmotherhood 
unless she has a clear idea of 
what such success implies. To 
strive for too much or for the 
wrong things in the golden ca- 
reer of being a grandmother will 
spell discouragement. Therefore, 
first of all, we must see just what 
the good grandmother is in her 
children’s homes. 


The successful grandmother is 
her children’s friend in need. 
Perhaps the most satisfying part 
of the bittersweet function of 
grandmotherhood is the knowl- 
edge that she is still needed. 
When the first baby comes the 
grandmother is a tower of 
strength to the anxious parents. 
When the sisters and brothers 


And stop being 
a mother-in-law 


to the first arrive, it is grand- 
mother who logically assumes 
the routine chores of the home 
until the mother can take over 
again. When the parents need 
a vacation, call grandma; when 
dad takes his best girl out for a 
rare evening, the neighborhood 
bobby-soxer is a poor substitute 
for that entirely competent, na- 
ture-provided sitter— grand- 
mother! 


Woe to the belittlers who sneer 
at this humble exercise of grand- 
motherhood! A grandmother, say 


- these Adam-wits, is just a glori- [ 


fied nursemaid. The people who 
mouth such nonsense have the 


wrong slant not only on grand- 7 


mothers but on life in general. 
Happiness consists solely in 
doing worthwhile, constructive 
things with the time each of us 
has borrowed from eternity. And 
what could be more worthwhile, 
more constructive than cooper- 
ation in the adventure of rearing 
children for God and country? 
Pessimists need not apply for the 
job of grandmother-ing. They 
couldn’t be successful because 
the good grandmother has a love 
of truth and a sense of humor. 


The grandmother is, next, the 
traditionalist in the homes of her 
children. In view of the fact 
that her children have homes 
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with children of their own in 
them, it seems that grandmother 
did a pretty good job in rearing 
her youngsters. And so, while 
she may not be up on all the 
latest books on the subject of 
child-rearing, she nevertheless 
probably has a good idea or two. 
In fact, if we judge the effective- 
ness of modern methods from 
the prevalence of child delin- 
quency today, we may be forced 
to the conclusion that grand- 
mother knew more than the 
modern books. 


But, be this as it may, it seems 
to me that grandmother’s experi- 
ence should not be wasted. As 
an intelligent woman she may be 
supposed to have learned a great 
deal from her lifetime of rearing 
children. More than that, she is 
in a position now to know in 
what she failed. And therefore, 
wise parents will never com- 
pletely close their minds to 
grandmother’s ways. Today, ap- 
parently, child-rearing methods 
tend to the mechanical, whereas 
grandmother’s methods were en- 
tirely humanistic. I don’t want 
to be understood as wishing all 
present-day techniques aband- 
oned; but it is always well for 
the present to be based squarely 
on what was truly wise in the 
past. 


Finally—and this is possibly 
the most important point—the 
grandmother helps supply for 
the child his three great needs: 
love, security and the sense of 
being wanted. Of course, the 
parents love their children, but 


their love is mostly expressed in 
essential service. And sometimes 
their love must be corrective and 
even severe. With grandmother, 
however, the case is different. 
She must have no part in dis- 
ciplining the child; that is ex- 
clusively the parents’ task. Thus, 
since the grandmother need 
never be severe, she can effec- 
tively help to satisfy the child’s 
longing for affection. The par- 
ents need have no fear that such 
affection will spoil the child. If 
anything, the added love shown 
the child will make him more 
docile. When the child’s longing 
for affection is satisfied, he will 
not develop undesirable behav- 
iour habits in order to get atten- 
tion. 

Along with the greatly needed 
love which the grandmother 
brings into the life of the child, 
comes security and the sense of 
being wanted. Grandmother is 
something anchored and change- 
less—or so it seems to the child. 
The child basks in the emotional 
security given by the presence 
of grandmother in his life. And 
as for being wanted—mother 
and dad may sometimes grow 
irritable and threaten to put the 
children in the orphan asylum if 
they don’t behave, but not grand- 
mother. She knows from long 
experience that children grow 
out of their noisiness and child- 
ishness all too soon. When the 
child has anxious, fearful mo- 
ments and his attitude toward 
the future is imperilled, the 
thought of his grandmother 
quiets and steadies him. 


10 


In consequence of the part 
which the grandmother plays in 
the home as, first, the parents’ 
friend in need; second, the tra- 
ditionalist; and third, insurance 
for the child’s normal emotional 
development in helping provide 
him with love, security and the 
sense of being wanted—in conse- 
quence of all this every home 
should have a successful grand- 
mother as a sort of guardian 
spirit. But let us not think that 
the career of being a grand- 
mother is without its difficulties. 
Grandmotherhood is a delicate 
matter and must be treated with 
understanding and tolerance by 
all concerned. 

The great difficulty for the 
grandmother is probably the fact 
that she must play second fiddle 
in the home. All her life she was 
queen of her own establishment; 
she is accustomed to make de- 
cisions, to judge, to act. Now, in 
her grandchildren’s home the 
reins are in the hands of others. 
In order to be a real help in 
household chores and in caring 
for the children, in order to say 
a calm word of advice when such 
seems needed, and yet not to as- 
sume command or to become in- 
volved in the discipline or eco- 
nomy of the home—that de- 
mands tact and (let us face it 
squarely) Christian humility. 


Because many women lack either 
the necessary tact or the re- 
quisite humility many mothers- 
in-law remain mothers-in-law to 
their dying day. 

The greatest difficulty met by 
the parents in the grandmother 
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situation lies in their misunder- 
standing of what grandmother 
should be in their home. Many 
parents ask either too little or 
too much of her or expect her to 
do what is outside the function 
she can fulfill for their children. 
While it is true that grand- 
mother never ceases to be a 
guest (whether she visits oc- 
casionally or resides in the home 
permanently), while she is en- 
titled to respect on the score of 
her age, and gratitude in view 
of her contribution to the home, 
she, nevertheless, must feel that 
she is doing what is worthwhile 
for the household. She does not 
want to be idle as long as she can 
work, 


On the other hand, she is not 
as young as she once was and 
consequently her labor must be 
lighter. Nor should the parents 
of the children expect the grand- 
mother to discipline their young- 
sters. That is the parents’.prov- 
ince and the grandmother should 
leave it entirely to them. 

The fact that should stand out 
is this: While the successful 
grandmother acts willingly as as- 
sistant cook, maid, nurse, and 
baby-sitter, her contribution is 
not an economic one. The house 
where children live becomes more 
of a home through the love, in- 
terest, sympathy and_ respect 
brought into it by the grand- 
mother. Her contribution to the 
household is in the more intan- 
gible, but nevertheless very real, 
human qualities which help turn 
little boys and girls into nor- 
mally developed men and women. 
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Besides the proper attitude of 
all concerned to the grandmother 
situation in the home, certain ar- 
rangements foster success. First 
of all, the grandmother as a rule 
should not stay permanently in 
the homes of her children. She 
will be happier and her influence 
will be stronger if she has a 
place of her own and limits her- 
self to visits. There are excep- 
tions, of course. Where, how- 
ever, she dwells in the grand- 
children’s home she needs a room 
of her own. She should be able 
to withdraw from the family 
circle, and this both for her own 
good and for that of the children 
and their parents. Her own room 
gives the grandmother the prop- 
er perspective. In the home she 
is guest, observer, helper, but 
not mistress, critic, maid or 
truant officer. 

Why should not more women 
aspire to the career of being a 
successful grandmother? Grand- 
motherhood has its problems, but 
very few conditions of life offer 


such possibilities for happiness. 
The children in the home are a 
constant delight to her; she has 
all of the joy of being with chil- 
dren of her own flesh and blood, 
all the joy of watching the 
marvel of growing body and 
blossoming mind, but none of the 
responsibility of parenthood. She 
is teacher extraordinary of her 
grandsons and granddaughters; 
their young interests are hers; 
their youth throws the illusion of 
vigor and hope upon her declin- 
ing days. God forgive the pessi- 
mist who looks with condemna- 
tory eye upon the humble but 
satisfying life of the grand- 
mother! 

Today the resources of Amer- 
ican grandmotherhood are large- 
ly untapped. That means that 
multitudes of experienced, capa- 
ble women are wasting the best 
part of their lives. And it means, 
too, that many a boy and girl is 
the poorer because somebody’s 
mother-in-law did not learn how 
to be a successful grandmother. 


Dr. John’s Babies 


Hardinsburg, Ky., observed “Dr. John E. Kincheloe Day” 
recently, honoring the general practitioner who has delivered 
5,492 babies during his forty-seven years as a physician. 


Many of “Dr. John’s Babies” joined with Hardinsburg’s 
physicians and townspeople to pay tribute to the physician in a 
program at the county high school. 


Dr. Kincheloe has spent 46 of his 47 years in medicine in 
Breckinride County where he was born.’ The son of a physician 
and the father of a physician he traveled to remote sections for 
many years in a horse and buggy. He now goes over the same 
area in a jeep. 


Divorce! --- ‘It Never Entered 


Our Minds’ 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


| MET Frank and Margaret 
shortly after World War II. 
It was a very happy occasion. 
Their two oldest boys were back 
from the Navy. They had come 
through the fray without a 
scratch. Of course the whole 
family was present to celebrate 
the homecoming. And what a 
fine lot they were. The children 
—eight of them, ranging from 
four years in age to twenty-four 
—were all hale and hearty, full 
of mirth and mischief, yet duti- 
ful and genuinely respectful. 
Frank and Margaret both had 
begun to gray a little. There 
had been plenty to be uneasy 
about the past few years while 
the boys were on the treacherous 
high seas. But the streaks of 
grey only seemed to add to their 
dignity as joint heads of their 
fine household. Both impressed 
one as every inch the backbone- 
of-the-nation type of parent. 
They had led busy lives. They 
had had a great common world of 
interest in their children, their 
home, their farm. They seemed 
thoroughly happy and contented. 
It was pleasant to view the sit- 
uation. The last time I had seen 
the two, things had not been 
quite so bright and promising. 
That was shortly after World 
War I—approximately a quarter 
of a century ago. 


Take your time in 
going to court 


Let me tell you about it. 


Frank and Margaret were of 
German - American parentage. 
Both came from fairly well-to-do 
families in the same general 
community. They professed the 
same creed. Like their parents 
before them they had faithfully 
practiced the Catholic religion 
from childhood. Hence they had 
very much in common. Yet, 
there were dissimilarities and 
differences between them too. 
These were due to a difference 
in training, to different cultural 
backgrounds. They became in 
time the cause of not a little dis- 
agreement between them, and 
even made for a very real meas- 
ure of unhappiness. 


Frank was the son of a well- 
to-do farmer. In spite of his 
wealth his father had not given 
either Frank or any other of his 
children much educational op- 
portunity. As he saw matters 
the best thing he could do for 
his children was to invest his 
money in more and more land in 
order that he might give each a 
farm at the time of marriage. As 
a result Frank’s education did 
not extend beyond the local grade 
school. Moreover, aside from the 
year and a half he had spent in 
the army during World War I, 
he had rarely left his immediate 
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community environment. His 
whole background was rural. 

Margaret was the daughter of 
a banker in the nearby town. Her 
educational opportunities had 
been much superior to those of 
Frank. After completing the 
grades she had spent six years 
in a boarding school for girls in 
a large city. There she received 
a liberal education. She had a 
considerable gift for music and 
found plenty of opportunities at 
school to make the most of her 
talent. She grew up a refined 
and accomplished young woman, 
quite different in her whole 
training and cultural background 
from Frank. 

Frank returned from service 
overseas with a war cross after 
World War I, and his local com- 
munity made much ado over him. 
This acclaim and glamor served 
to make him a veritable Prince 
Charming to Margaret. Frank, 
on his part, was not slow in 
seizing the opportunity of giving 
his attention to the daughter of 
one of the most esteemed fam- 
ilies in the vicinity. The two 
were married after a brief court- 
ship. Naturally, as they settled 
down to the normal grind of ev- 
eryday life the glamor of court- 
ship days gradually wore off and 
the glory of war heroes ceased 
to be sung. It was only then that 
the rather striking dissimilari- 
ties between the two began to 
show themselves. 

They made their home on a 
farm which Frank’s father had 
given him. Farm life was some- 
thing new for Margaret; yet she 
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made no objection to it and 
seemed quite content. Her many 
friends and relatives frequently 
visited at the home, and Mar- 
garet was always eager to have 
them come. Their visits served 
to break the isolation of the 
rural life. Yet it was precisely 
these visits that soon precipi- 
tated difficulties in the home. 
While alone with her husband, 
Margaret had paid little atten- 
tion to his poor English and pe- 
culiar mannerisms, to his lack of 
etiquette and rather blatant 
spirit of braggadochio. But when 
guests were present it was dif- 
ferent. She then felt all these 
defects very keenly, and partic- 
ularly so when some of the 
guests were unkind or careless 
enough to show they noticed his 
oddities and his utter lack of re- 
spect for the social conventions 
and proprieties. 

Margaret tried long but in 
vain to correct her husband and 
to show him her point of view. 
But Frank did not seem able to 
grasp the situation. At any rate 
he did not take the matter very 
seriously. In fact he looked up- 
on the whole matter as a bit of 
inconsequential foolishness, 
Nonetheless he seemed to realize 
that many of his unconscious 
acts deeply hurt his wife’s sensi- 
tivities. 

The crisis came at table one 
day. A number of guests were 
present. Frank grew so enthus- 
iastic relating some of his ex- 
ploits during the war that he 
quite neglected his own meal un- 
til the others had finished. Then 
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he unconcernedly kept them wait- 
ing until he leisurely finished. 
To the sensitive and refined Mar- 
garet his conduct was mortify- 
ing. Once during the meal she 
had nudged her husband, hop- 
ing he might take the hint and 
give at least some attention to 
his meal. But she was only em- 
barrassed the more when he 
bluntly asked “What’s the mat- 
ter?” in a manner that left no 
doubt in the mind of anyone 
present that something indeed 
was the matter. When the guests 
were gone Margaret violently 
chided her husband for what he 
had done. 

It was the first time she had 
shown any real bitterness toward 
him. Frank realized that he had 
again unconsciously embarrassed 
his wife; but it was beyond him 
to see through the reason for all 
her grief. From that day on 
they became more and more self- 
conscious and their relations 
with each other more strained. 
Yet the promptings of their re- 
ligious sense of duty and obliga- 
tion toward each other kept down 
quite well all bickering and con- 
flict in the home. Furthermore 
it kept all malicious and spiteful 
thoughts from taking any root 
in their minds. The arrival of 


their first child brought husband 
and wife closer together again 
and put new zest and interest in- 
to their life. 

Reminded jokingly, a quarter 
of a century later, of this episode 
of their earlier days, both re- 
marked they had quite forgotten 
it for years past but that they 
now recalled it vividly. “Things 
did look dark to me,” said Mar- 
garet. “It seems strange now 
that a mole hill could possibly 
have looked like such a mountain. 
Perhaps young folks are inclined 
to make too much of mere out- 
ward veneer. Down in my heart 
I have never doubted for a sec- 
ond that Frank was true blue. 
And surely he has proved that to 
me and our family thousands of 
times over.” 

“A chump, nonetheless,” chimed 
in Frank—‘a true blue chump, 
if there is such a thing. . . Di- 
vorce, you say? Well, hardly. It 
looked for a while as if we would 
both have to do what old Father 
Charles used to say—make a vir- 
tue of necessity. But surely the 
thought of divorce never entered 
my mind, and I am positive it 
didn’t enter Margaret’s either. 
She really knew her religion. 
And even a chump can know his 
duty.” 


Family-Mindedness 


Although stories published in Catholic magazines are select- 
ed for their sound morality, among other things, they are helping 
to standardize the one-child or two-child family, says Sister Leo 
Marie. Advertising in the same magazines is open to the same 
criticism—it shows too few babies and too many dogs.—Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, March, 1945, 
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Holling Store Man 


A short story 


THE Rolling Store triumphant- 

ly climbed the crest of Goat 
Mountain; with a chuckle, Rob 
put on the brake, stopped in the 
sandy road. 

“Look, Mary,” he said, point- 
ing a knobby forefinger. ‘Don’t 
the Tombigbee look pretty, wind- 
ing along down there?” 

His wife nodded, but her gaze 
was distracted. Without turning 
her head, she called back over 
her shoulder: “Bobby, is Mar- 
garet still asleep?” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then Bobby answered: ‘“Yes’m. 
Can I get out front now?” 

“No!” His mother’s voice was 
sharp. “You stay with the baby.” 

Rob sighed, easing the car 
forward again. Mary was like 
that, more often than not the 
past year, even since Margaret 
had been born, in fact. She didn’t 
seem to be able to let go any 
more, to enjoy things the way 
she used to. Things like the 
river there, crawling along on its 
way to Mobile... . 

Finding a place to park was 
easy up here on the mountain; 
plenty of groves, handy to farm 
houses and well water; nearly 
always could find a farmer who 
didn’t mind having the Rolling 
Store Trailer left in his lot for 
a day or two. Rob stopped now 
at the Tinnin’s where they’d 
parked last spring. 

Mrs. Tinnin came out on the 
front porch, her lean, weather- 
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beaten face wearing a smile. 
“Hope you got me some piece 
goods,” she said right off. 

Rob grinned. “I recollected 
your hankering for print,” he 
admitted, getting out. “I held 
back ten yards of the last I pick- 
ed up in Meridian. Piece goods 
is hard to get.” 

Bobby, with little-boy eager- 
ness, was climing over his moth- 
er. Mary got out more slowly, 
taking a careful look at the baby 
before leaving the truck. 

The two women inspected each 
other with friendly interest, and 
Mrs. Tinnin invited: ‘While 
your husband is settin’ up the 
trailer yonder in the grove, you 
and the children come on into the 
house. Always like having a 
woman to share my tea with 
me.” 

Mary picked up the sleeping 
Margaret in her arms, followed 
the woman toward the house. 

“She’s a cute thing,” crowed 
Mrs. Tinnin, peering into the 
small face. She looked back at 
the little boy who was down on 
his knees, fondling the dog. She 
grinned. “Boys like to get ac- 
quainted with dogs.” 

“He’s always wishing he could 
have one,” said his mother, turn- 
ing to look at her son. 

Rob, guided the Rolling Store 
across the yard, heard her. A 
little frown puckered his sandy 
brows. Sure a boy liked to have 
a dog. But look at the things 
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Bobby had that other boys didn’t 
have. A different town most 
every day; miles and miles of 
endless roads, of challenging 
hills and strange plains, rivers 
and meadows .. . they were all 
his. Heading South, next week 
he’d be. Down through Georgia, 
Albany, Valdosta ...on through 
Jacksonville, deep into Florida 
where the orange trees grew. 

Getting out, Rob unhooked the 
trailer, set the blocks up under 
it, and the Rolling Store was 
free, free to peddle its stock of 
tinware and household goods. 

Whistling, he climbed back 
into the truck. This was good 
trading country up here where 
folks get into town only two or 
three times a month. He stopped 
at the house, gave Mrs. Tinnin 
her piece goods. 

“Want I should fix you a 
lunch?” inquired Mary. 

He shook his head. “Nope, no 
need to bother, honey. I can get 
a good meal at a farmhouse.” 
Looking at Bobby who was sit- 
ting astride a chair, munching a 
cookie: “Want to go, son?” 

Bobby hesitated, his eyes turn- 
ing to the door. Outside the dog 
waved his tail in polite invi- 
tation. “No, sir,” answered the 
boy. “I want to stay with the 
dog.” 

Rob went out, feeling betray- 
ed. Usually, the boy wanted to 
go with him. Well, kids were 
funny.... 

Rob had a good day. Bouncing 
back into the grove just before 
sundown, he was humming be- 
neath his breath. From the 
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trailer came the fragrance of hot 
coffee and frying bacon. On the 
ground, Bobby was kneeling, 
feeding bits of corn bread to the 
dog. 

Rob rumbled his son’s hair as 
he passed; the boy glanced up 
with a smile, but he didn’t follow 
his father inside. 

Margaret was in her high 
chair; down her round, fat chin 
there was a dribble of cereal and 
as her father approached, she 
shakily guided the spoon to her 
mouth. 

Mary laughed. “Look at her,” 
she said. “That’s the first time 
she’s tried to feed herself.” Mary 
had on a fresh dress; she’d wash- 
ed her hair and it looked richly 
brown, shining clean, piled high 
on top of her head. 

It was crowded at the table. 
Squeezing into place, Rob said: 
“Had a good day—took in 
around fifteen dollars.” 

“T had a good day too,” replied 
his wife. “Me and Mrs. Tinnin 
pieced quilt scraps, long time 
since I just sat and sewed with 
another woman.” Looking at her 
husband: “Mrs. Tinnin said her 
husband said you was a born 
salesman—said he said you could 
get a job selling at one of the 
stores in Butler, just for the 
asking.” 

Rob’s sharpened; his 
breath fluttered a moment in his 
throat, choking him. There it 
was said, that’s what Mary had 
had in the back of her mind all 
these months; he could get a job, 
settle down in one place, stop this 
roving around. “Mrs. Tinnin 
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makes real good butter,” he com- 
mented. His hand trembled a 
little as he spread his bread. 

His wife nodded; it was as if 
she knew she had said enough. 
Conversation lagged; they finish- 
ed the meal in silence. 


Afterward, the man said, 
taking out his pipe: “I think I’ll 
walk up to the house, want to 
talk to Tinnin.” 

Rob didn’t go straight to the 
house; instead, he walked back 
up the road a piece, and settled 
down on the side of a big rock 
overlooking the valley. His heart 
was heavy, his thoughts dis- 
turbed. 

A woman, especially a woman 
with two children, wanted to 
settle down to one place, that was 
only natural. But a man was 
made the way he was... if he 
liked a roving life, well, he liked 
it. Rob, looking out over the 
valley, was really looking back 
down the years. He’d been run- 
ning the Rolling Store for five 
years before he met and married 
Mary; and he’d been running it 
for the ten years since. Fifteen 
years of doing what he wanted 
to... lots of men never had 
that privilege. He sighed a bit, 
and sucked on his pipe. Turning, 
he looked back at the trailer, at 
the two children sitting outside; 
Mary came out while he watched, 
gathering up the little girl in her 
arms. 

Mary ... she was a good wife 


and mother ... she didn’t fuss 
and didn’t complain; but she’d 
shown him what was in her heart 
tonight. If he closed his eyes to 
that, she’d understand; she’d 
lock it up inside of her, go on 
doing the best she could. 


Knocking out his pipe, Rob 
stood up. For a moment longer 
he looked down at the river, 
misty in the gathering darkness, 
winding its mysterious way to 
the ocean. A _ tugboat called 
throatily in the distance; it 
seemed to be calling him, to be 
urging him onward. Turning his 
back on the sight and sound 
of the wandering river, Rob 
straightened his shoulders, took 
sturdy steps forward to the 
house. He’d had his years; now 
it was time for Mary and the 
children. ... 


Mr. Tinnin’s browned face 
crinkled in surprise. “Sure, 
there’s places to be rented 
around here,” he said, surveying 
Rob with interest. “Lots of folks, 
seems like, are leaving their 
farms. Down the road there is 
Vardaman’s place, been vacant 
since spring. Five miles from’ 
Butler, you could make it to and 
from work easy.” His eyes 
brightened: “It’d be nice, having 
you for a neighbor—nice for the 
Misses and your wife too!” 

“Neighbor,” Rob rolled the 
word on his tongue, tasting it. 
“Yeah,” he agreed. “It'll be nice, 
being neighbors.” 


America, land of broken marriage promises! Will other 
promises be kept? Or will they, too, be just empty words. 
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HE small boy with the serious 
blue eyes and the very atten- 
tive manner sat on an ottoman 
at his grandmother’s feet. We 
were in the sun room and I was 
asking young Richard Lyon, the 
newest child actor whom critics 
and columnists are lauding for 
his remarkable portrayals in 
eight movies, to tell me some- 
thing of his life. 

“Well,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“T’m eleven years old. I was born 
in London in 1934, and came to 
the United States with my par- 
ents, my grandmother and sister 
Babs nearly six years ago. Daddy 
and Mother had to return to Lon- 
don because they were under act- 
ing contracts but we stayed here 
in America.” 

The ‘daddy and mother’ he 
speaks of so warmly are former 
players Bebe Daniels and Ben 
Lyon whom movie-goers in the 
nineteen-thirties will remember 
as top-notch stars of the silents. 

The phone rang. Richard ex- 
cused himself to answer it. 

“He’s so thoughtful of me,” 
his grandmother said. ‘‘He saves 
me so many steps, I really don’t 
know what I’d do without him.” 

“It’s Aunt Lolly,” he called 
back, “and she’s congratulating 
me on my performance in Anna 
and the King of Siam ... she 
wants to take us to lunch next 
week, is it all right?” “Aunt 
Lolly” is the famous Louella Par- 


Hollywood's Child Actor 


An interview with 
Richard Lyon 


sons, best known columnist on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Grandma said yes and we 
heard Richard say: “Thank you 
for the invitation, Aunt Lolly. 
We'll be there.” Grandma goes 
along with Richard on all of his 
appointments. 

“Now about your pictures,” I 
began when he was again sitting 
opposite me, “what was your 
first one?” 

The Howards of Virginia, he 
answered. “I played the crippled 
boy Peyton, son of Cary Grant. 
One of my shoes was built up so 
I appeared to be limping all the 
time, did you notice?” 

I said I had, and he went on. 

“My second picture... .” he 
hesitated, then Grandma prompt- 
ed: “It was We Dare Not Love, 
in which you played a wealthy 
little boy in the shipboard scene, 
remember?” Grandma always 
sits on the sidelines when Rich- 
ard is working. She gives him 
confidence, he says. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. “I 
loved that Little Admiral uni- 
form, with the tiny feather in 
my hat and the beautiful gold 
sword.” 

Number three on his list was 
Transatlantic Convoy, in which 
Richard played a little English 
refugee. 

“I liked that picture, too,” he 
confided. “We went out on a little 
lake and floated on a barge until 
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a big seaplane picked us up. I 
had the same kind of a part 
in Secret Command with Pat 
O’Brien .. . a refugee with a 
very English accent.” And Rich- 
ard is very good at that; in fact, 
his clipt speech was one of the 
first things I noted when he ad- 
dressed me. 

- Our second interruption. One 
of his pals called for Richard to 
go deep-sea fishing, his favorite 
sport. 

“Once I caught a big halibut,” 
his eyes sparkled. “It was Fri- 
day and we had it for dinner.” 
He arose. “You'll excuse me, 
please?” 

Grandma took over from here. 

Since 1945 this remarkable 
child actor has been in The Un- 
seen, a who-dun-it thriller; A. J. 
Cronin’s The Green Years, in 
which he played Gavin; a Christ- 
mas Short with Margaret 
O’Brien for release in the British 
Isles, and Anna and the King of 
Siam, in which he played Irene 
Dunne’s son Louis. 

During the next hour I learned 
that Richard attended St. John’s 
Military Academy, Los Angeles, 
for five years, earned a top 
sergeancy and had charge of the 
dormitory when he left the 
school. 

Every week he worked indus- 
triously for five merit bars 
necessary to give him the week- 
end off. Once when he came 
home, he had so many bars pin- 
ned to his uniform that his Dad 
remarked he looked like a Vene- 
tian blind. 

I might say here that when 


children are working on location, 
each child brings his books and 
the teacher endeavors to keep 
him up with his own school class- 
es. Once his teacher said she 
wished some of her seniors knew 
as much about Ancient History 
as Richard did. Seems our Cath- 
olic schools teach Ancient His- 
tory before Modern while the 
Public Schools do vice versa. 

Before Richard can act in a 
movie, he has to get a permit 
from the State Labor Commis- 
sioner who must be satisfied that 
his school record, attendance and 
health comply with the state’s re- 
quirements. 

Richard now attends Saint 
Monica’s parochial school which 
is within walking distance of his 
home. He’s up early every morn- 
ing and on Sunday, never misses 
the seven o’clock Mass. He goes 
to Holy Communion frequently 
and while in school “ransomed” 
six pagan babies with his own 
earnings. In his room hangs a 
Certificate of Adoption from the 
Pontifical Association of the 
Holy Childhood for one particu- 
lar pagan baby named Richard. . 

His patron is Saint Anthony. 
He subscribes to the Saint An- 
thony Messenger and treasures 
the pictures and pamphlets the 
Franciscans send him. He bought 
enough war bonds to put himself 
through college. 

The little nun who teaches him 
said Richard is especially good 
in reading and gets one of the 
highest marks for his grade. As 
for books, the last term he turn- 
ed in an excellent review of The 
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Last Days of Pompei. He reads 
everything he can find about ma- 
chines and machinery; also likes 
Westerns and stories about Na- 
ture’s wonders. 

During the war he received a 
letter of commendation from the 
Western Training Command, 
Army Air Forces, thanking him 
for his voluntary contribution of 
his own toys ... rubber and 
steel model tanks and soldiers. 

In his leisure, he makes model 
racing cars out of balsam wood, 
also carves napkins rings from 
bamboo. He’s a member of the 
local Boys Club and takes lessons 
in woodcraft. Once a week he 
goes horse-back riding with his 
sister. He has his own favorite 
mount and wears a Western 
outfit complete with a hammered 
silver belt which his parents had 
made for him by the Navajo 
Indians of Arizona. 

Grandma says he eats practi- 
cally everything but his favorite 
snack is plain bread and butter 
with a glass of milk. He makes 
his own bed daily and keeps his 
room tidy. 

My impression of Richard 
Lyon: <A_ talented unspoiled 
youngster with serious blue eyes, 
lots of blonde hair neatly comb- 
ed, a well-shaped head, a slender 
body and a pleasant speaking 
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voice with perfect diction. He’s 
the epitome of courtesy... 
there’s no wise-cracking nor 
slang in his precise vocabulary. 
He has a poise that’s remarkable 
for so young a child. 

A “quick study” with a very 
retentive memory, the latest 
Hollywood report says he’s fast 
becoming one of the top child 
stars and movie producers are 
busy seeking roles in new plays 
for him. Soon you’ll be seeing 
him in Twentieth Century Fox’s 
My Heart Tells Me. In this pic- 
ture fifty juveniles were tested 
for the child’s part and Richard 
won it. 

So you’d better keep your eye 
on Richard Lyon because he’s 
really going places! 

Last Mother’s Day he sent his 
mother a white orchid, to which 
was attached this letter: 

“Dear Mother: 

The one I love .. . my mother 
...is very dear to me... 
dearer than anything else... 
sun or moon or stars... green 
woods or blue ocean . . . dearer 
to me than myself. Dear God, 
let me keep my mother. I will 
offer up Mass and Holy Com- 
munion for you. God Bless you. 

Your loving son, 
Richard.” 
Need I say more? 


100 Mothers Have 1.e62 Children 


A group of 100 mothers gave birth to 1,262 children, or 
an average of more than 12 children to a family, according 
to a survey in the Notre Dame d’Hebertville parish in the Lake 
Of this total 1,035 children are living. One 
mother had 21 children and two had 19 each. 


St. John area. 


A Good Excuse 


But don’t try double- 
dealing with God 


jT is possible, in a sense, to com- 

mit sin and get away with it. 
“Ignorance of the law excuses 
no one,” they say, but that holds 
only for the civil law. Before 
God, genuine and innocent ig- 
norance does excuse, and some of 
us would save ourselves a lot of 
needless worry if we would only 
remember that. 

Notice, for example, whenever 
we confess having eaten meat on 
a Friday, how the priest in- 
evitably inquires, “Did you know 
it was Friday?”—Because if we 
didn’t know it was Friday, our 
ignorance excused us; whereas 
if we did, we were guilty of con- 
tempt for God’s Church. 

Yet it sometimes happens that 
a Catholic will practice birth- 
prevention, for instance, in per- 
fect good faith. He just doesn’t 
know God’s law prohibits it. 
Many of his friends indulge in 
the practice and he just takes 
it for granted that it’s all right. 
It never occurs to him to ques- 
tion it. 

Then he goes to a mission or, 
maybe, he takes in a closed re- 
treat and is horrified to hear 
birth-prevention denounced as 
a mortal sin. His good faith is 


broken. Now he knows the truth. 
So far so good. But what does 
he do? He starts worrying right 
away over his past confessions. 
Here he’s been receiving the sac- 
raments all these years and he’s 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


never been confessing that sin. 
Has he been guilty of so many 
sacrileges? 

Of course not. (Remember 
that yardstick of confessional- 
worries: “Did I leave the box 
in a state of peace?” If so, the 
chances are that it was a worthy 
sacrament. ) 


His Father forgave him, to 
paraphrase Our Lord, because 
he knew not what he did. But 
now he’s wise, and from this on 
out, he has to watch his step. 


Mind you, now, a person’s ig- 
norance, if it is to serve as a 
blanket against God’s justice, 
must be innocent. We must be 
blissfully, serenely unconscious 
of the fact that there is any- 
thing wrong with what we’re 
doing—as your reverend writer 
was when he sat down at a 
lunch table in Providence one re- 
cent Friday and _ contentedly 
munched his way through a ba- 
con and tomato sandwich, won- 
dering why everyone was star- 
ing at him bug-eyed. It never 
hit us until three hours later 
that it had been Friday—and we 
could still taste the bacon. 


If we have a doubt of any sort, 
we’re bound to inquire, to ask 
the priest, or get hold of some 
responsible person who can give 
us the answer. Otherwise, we’re 
acting in bad faith and God will 
judge us accordingly.—In fact, 
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if we act on a doubtful consci- 
ence, we pitch ourselves immedi- 
ately into a mess and cover our- 
selves with anxiety. Was it 
right or was it wrong? And it 
won’t help later to find out that 
it was right, for the fact re- 
mains that right or wrong we 
were willing to risk offending 
God. 

The only way we can confess 
our sin, then, is to tell our con- 
fessor that we acted in doubt and 
we, therefore, accuse ourselves 
of whatever guilt we may have 
incurred in the matter before 
God. 

There are some people, unfor- 
tunately, who try to put across 
a bit of double-dealing with God. 
They “kid” themselves and in- 
vent excuses. They make passes 


before their eyes, as they say, 
and try to make wrong right. 
Sometimes they succeed in build- 
ing a sort of false conscience for 
themselves, but they’re still 
guilty of the horrible sin, com- 
mitted when they first perverted 
their conscience. 

In summary: We must never 
act on a doubtful conscience. We 
must first be sure of our path. 
Then we can go ahead. And we 
must examine ourselves, and we 
shall be judged, on the con- 
science we had at the moment 
we performed our action. Ig- 
norance excuses, if it be perfect- 
ly innocent. The information we 
gather as we go through life ~ 
must guide our future actions, 
but it has absolutely no bearing 
on the past. 


Paths of Mischief Led to the Wood-Shed 


Juvenile delinquency was unheard of in father’s day be- 
cause in keeping with his insistence on getting at the bottom 
of things in general, orneriness in a youngster was discouraged 
long before it could grow into a problem. Yes, it was as simple 


as that. 


The average teen-ager learned early and well that 


the paths of mischief led but to the wood-shed. 


When it became apparent that a boy’s head had outgrown 
the rest of him overnight, or when sister pouted ever so pret- 
tily at the very mention of washing the dishes so that her 
ailing mother might lay down for a spell, father had a genius 
for always coming up with the sixty-four dollar answer to 
what’s wrong with this picture? 

The offender simply was back-necked into the lean-to be- 
hind the house and subjected to a posterior dusting-off process. 
And as a rule there was an end to the matter, the more in 
view of what mattered to the end. 


I’ll say this for my heavy-handed sire. 


There was a man 


who knew which side his brood was bettered on.—Maurice J. 
Ronayne in The Victorian. 


The Hight Answer 


A short story 


Crash! Bang! The sudden, 
loud noises startled Ann, and she 
almost dropped the large meat 
platter she was carrying. She 
knew what those noises were 
and she was equally certain that 
she knew what caused them. It 
was just as plain as if she was 
sitting in there beside him. 


Ed was sitting in the living 
room reading the Sunday paper 
and he came upon an editorial or 
column that he didn’t like. It 
probably praised the Russians 
or condoned some evil (to him) 
phase of our foreign policy; or, 
maybe it was too critical of the 
veterans. 

Then he put the paper down 
and began to think of the “fu- 
tility of my sacrifices” and of 
“my position since coming 
home”; and finally, having pro- 
voked himself into a nervous 
frenzy, he sub-consciously at- 
tempted to release his pent-up 
emotions by pounding, with his 
fists, on the closet doors. 

It was a sort of emotional re- 
lease he had developed in the 
past few months. 

Now he would walk into the 
bedroom, throw himself on the 
bed and feel sorry for himself. 
His thoughts would be bitter, 
discontented, unhappy thoughts 
and by dinner time his nerves 
would be completely upset, his 
stomach would be doing flip- 
flops and he would be unable to 
eat his meal. 


Robert B. Smith 


Ann wanted to cry, but she 
was past crying. The tears 
wouldn’t come anymore. His un- 
happiness was a dull, throbbing 
ache in her heart that hurt so 
much it dammed up all tears. 


Those first two weeks at home 
after four years in the army, 
three of them overseas, had been 
everything they expected them 
to be. They did all the things 
they planned to do. Though he 
came home with five battle stars, 
a Purple Heart, and a Silver 
Star, he did very little talking 
about the war. 


He seemed to have forgotten 
all about it. He wanted to revel 
in the present, in his new found 
happiness, to talk and plan for 
their future. 


Then he went back to the 
newspaper and the job they had 
promised him in the city room. 
Only the job wasn’t there. 

They couldn’t place him right 
away and he would have to go. 
back to his old job as a clerk in 
another department at $34.00 a 
week. They told him they would 
bring him upstairs at the first 
opportunity and that it wouldn’t 
be long. 


But that was a year ago, and 
he still didn’t have his job up- 
stairs. He was still a clerk, still 
making $34.00 a week, and in 
two months, when their baby 
was born, he would have three 
to support instead of two. 
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Gradually, as the days march- 
ed by, slowly adding themselves 
into weeks and then months, the 
enthusiasms and energies he had 
displayed when he first came 
home wore away, as though they 
had been an invisible cloak, a 
sort of manufactured personal- 
ity he had weaved, to hide a new 
strange self she had never 
known. 

What could she do? She had 
asked herself that question a 
hundred times, searched her 
mind and her heart hour after 
hour for the right answer, but it 
always eluded her. 

He found fault with people, his 
attitude was one of cynicism and 
he exhibited a terrifying indif- 
ference toward his Church. 

During their first year of 
marriage, that first year before 
he went away, they attended the 
Miraculous Medal Novena every 
Sunday night—that was a sort 
of favorite devotion with him; 
almost every Friday night found 
them at the Holy Hour and 
every First Friday they went to 
Mass together. 

He would grin and tell her 
that she needed all the religion 
and instruction she could get, be- 
cause she had always attended 
public schools and didn’t know 
enough about her religion. And 
he was right because she forgot 
fast days and he had to remind 
her and she didn’t know all the 
Holy Days and lots of other 
things she should have known. 

“My gosh,” he would say. 
“What a responsibility I’ve got: 
A pagan on my hands.” 


It frightened her to think of 
that. To think that it was her 
turn to do the instructing. 

Now he would do none of 
those things and each Sunday or 
Friday evening found her going 
to services alone. She hoped 
that perhaps by example she 
could change him, but her exam- 
ple had no effect. Each Sunday 
night she prayed to Mary for 
the change that never came. 

Today, for the first time, he 
had refused to go to Mass with 
her and she knew then she had 
to find that answer. It couldn’t 
wait. That must never happen 
again. He was her responsibil- 
ity now. Not the army’s or the 
government’s. 


Somehow, this whole business 
reminded her of a person who 
has lost his memory. She knew 
the popular antidote for that 
one: If the person should re- 
ceive a stiff bump on the head 
he might regain his memory and 
for some reason the answer to 
her problem seemed just as 
simple. 

In the recesses of her mind, 
there must be an answer. It 
seemed to her there was some- 
thing she should remember .. . 

Suddenly, she was excited, 
then anxious. She rushed to the 
desk in the living room, and 
reaching in the bottom right 
hand drawer, brought out a pack- 
age of old letters. 

She leafed through them until 
she came to the one she wanted. 
She read it eagerly and then 
permitted herself the luxury of 
a hopeful sigh. 
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When she entered the bed- 
room, he was lying on the bed, 
arms folded beneath his head, 
his eyes staring fixedly at the 
ceiling. She sat beside him on 
the edge of the bed and began to 
read: 

“My Darling Ann: 

“Tonight, I saw the happiest 
people in the world. They live 
in a very small village in Nor- 
mandy, a village that is like all 
the rest, except that this one has 
been untouched by war. 


“We went to Mass in their 
ehurch, and neither the priest 
nor the people could do enough 
for us although we would only 
be there for an hour or two. 


“T could feel their complete 
happiness and tranquility in the 
air, in the way they walked and 
talked, in the way they smiled 
and nodded their heads at us. It 
was so apparent after the kill- 
ing and destruction, the terrible 
suffering of war, that it hit me 
with tremendous impact. It was 
a picture I shall never forget. 

“T guess it is easier for these 
people to be happy than for us. 
We keep trying for material ad- 
vantages and leave ourselves 
very little time to devote to the 
business of acquiring real happi- 
ness and peace of mind. 

“No doubt it’s true that the 


more we have the more we want. 
Real happiness can only be 
achieved by complete communion 
with God, and these people have 
that. 


“They found the right answer 
a long time ago. They take their 
troubles to God instead of a di- 
vorce court, politician or bar- 
room, 


“I hope things work out okay 
when I come home, but if they’re 
a little tough at first, I'll stick 
to the system these people use 
and I’m sure they’ll turn out 
well. 


“This business over here won’t 
change me, Monkey—you’ll rec- 
ognize me as the same guy.” 


She stopped reading to glance 
at him. He was still staring at 
the ceiling. Tears came into her 
eyes as she realized what it 
meant. Still the wrong answer. 

But suddenly, he was up and 
his arms were about her, and he 
was whispering, a bit gruffly, 
“Don’t cry, Monkey. Tonight, 
we'll thank Her, together.” 

Then holding her away from 
him, so that he could better look . 
at her face with the tears—tears 
of joy now—still trickling down 
her cheeks, he said in his famil- 
iar, cocky way, “Gosh, I cer- 
tainly did a swell job on my 
pagan.” 


To One's Patron Saint 


O heavenly Patron, in whose name I glory, pray ever to God 
for me: strengthen me in my faith; establish me in virtue; guard 
me in the conflict; that I may vanquish the foe malign and attain 
to glory everlasting. Amen, (An indulgence of 100 days.) 


Let Me 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


just at that most magic mo- 

ment of all, when the stockings 
were all in a row and it was 
time to say good night and go to 
bed, our Mary Ann asked in a 
hoarse little whisper; ‘Mama, 
is there a Santa Claus?” 

Quickly then, before I could 
venture an answer she cried out! 
“No! Mama. Don’t tell me. 
Let me believe!” 


So for another year we did 
not say anything out loud to 
shatter the illusion of a chubby 
little man who brought presents 
through the fireplace. 


Before another Christmas the 
doubts were in the air again. One 
bleak November afternoon Mary 
Ann came home from schoo! with 
the hard, dry question on her 
lips, in her eyes, and pushing 
against her heart. “Mama, is 
there a Santa Claus?” 

Now! This is it! I told my- 
self. This is the moment you 
have anticipated ever since you 
first helped a child hang up a 
stocking. Ever since you and 
Tim with a lot of laughter placed 
a doll under Mary Ann’s tiny 
sock when she was three months 
old right up to the year when the 
stockings on your mantle num- 
bered eight. This is the time 
to tell Mary Ann. And so you 
did. 

“No, Mary Ann. 
any Santa Claus.” 


There isn’t 


Believe! 


What to tell 
about Santa Claus 


I watched the dream curl up 
in those two dear trusting eyes, 
saw it withdraw behind the mer- 
ciful curtain of two big round 
tears. 

And I was talking; talking 
fast! No Santa Claus, Mary Ann. 
No coming down a chimny. No 
whiskers and red nose. No pack 
and North Pole flight. But there 
is a manger, Mary Ann. There 
is a Baby born to bring us hap- 
piness. There is that Child in 
Whose Name all gifts are given. 

Gradually the tears dried up 
and her eyes grew clear again. 
Fearfully I searched them for 
scars where I’d seen the little 
dream curl up and die. 

But there were no scars. There 
were no marks. There was in- 
stead a bright new dream; a 
dream which would last forever. 
A dream which would never have 
to die on the sharp point of a 
question mark. 


There was an awakening of an 
understanding of Christmas. 
There was the knowing that 
Christmas belongs to Him. 

“Mama,” asked Mary Ann,” in 
a choked kind of voice, “May I 
help you plan things for the oth- 
er children? May I help be 
Santa Claus?” 


I answered her with a nod. A 
nod and a hug. I didn’t dare to 
speak out loud. I couldn’t trust 
my voice to speak. But my heart 


LET ME BELIEVE! 


was talking, talking fast. And 
it was using words she had made 
up herself and using them as a 
prayer. Let her believe, dear 
Lord, in goodness and faith and 
justice, and peace on earth to 


men of good will. Let her be- 
lieve, sweet Christ Child, in all 
that belongs to a manger place. 
Let her believe, please, please let 
her believe. Now and forever. 
Amen. 


Family Festivals 


“Carl is good at remembering birthdays. He is marvelous 


in remembering our anniversaries. 


He gives me a gift every 


month day of our anniversary. When we were going together 
{ would be expecting him on the anniversary of our engagement 
and every April second I still get a present from him. He brings 


me flowers for no reason at all. 


“About ten days or a week before Christmas Dad brings 
home the Christmas tree. The newest ornaments for the tree 
date from the 1930’s; the majority are older than my sister. We 
have three tailless birds and three china silver bells from my 


father’s generation. 


“The eggcups, picklecaster, and soup tureen figure in a 
family ceremonial. Mother is the highpriestess of this rite. The 
dinner is served by candlelight and the contents of the antique 
cabinet are emptied onto the table. We eat with the Family 
Silver off the soup plates my grandparents bought on their 
wedding day in 1881. We all love this. What is the value of 


this delightful family mumbojumbo? 


It is to a closely-knit 


family like ours what a wedding anniversary is to a couple who 
love one another very much. If the couple did not love one an- 
other the anniversary would be relatively meaningless; if they 
were divorced it would not be observed.”—Jane Adams, The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 
The young man went into the shop and said to the cashier: 
“T wish to pay the last installment on the perambulator.” The 
smiling cashier handed him his receipt and asked: “And how is 
the baby?” ‘Oh, I’m feeling fine, thank you,” was the reply. 


The stern-jawed, shaggy-browed prominent citizen glared at 
the young man who had just entered his study. 

“I understand, young man, that you desire to become my 
son-in-law,” he boomed. 

The other fidgeted uneasily before replying. “As a matter 
of fact, I don’t, Mr. Clamp,” he confessed. “But it’s hard to 
avoid it if I marry your daughter, isn’t it?” 
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Can You Analyze Love? 


John M. Cooper 


[7 is not easy to analyze love. 

Certainly it is distinct from 
passion proper, from physical 
sex indulgence, for there can 
exist passion without love and 
love without passion. It is like- 
wise distinct from and more than 
mere affection, tenderness, at- 
traction, and liking, no matter 
how sincere these be, so far as 
they go, and no matter how wist- 
fully and warmly felt. But love 
dives deeper and soars higher. 
Love may well include, of course, 
physical desires or passion as 
well as tender affection, but it 
is more than either. A marriage 
built on either passion or affec- 
tion or on both, and not on love 
as well, rests on a sandy founda- 
tion. 


By what criteria can love be 
known in itself and distinguished 
from those phenomena with 
which it is at times confused? 
Or to put it more simply, how do 
you know when you are in love? 
Four criteria are here suggested. 

First, love arises from genuine 
reverence for the one loved and 
in its full blossoming is shot 
through and through with rev- 
erence, blended and fused indi- 
visibly with it. Not everything 
in the loved one’s life may be 
reverenced or worthy of rever- 
ence, but something, much must 
be. 


Its more than 
many think it is 


Second, love gives rise to 
strong and deep impulses to be 
one’s best for the one loved. 
These impulses may be associ- 
ated with the reverential element 
just mentioned. 

Third, love impels those un- 
der its spell to reveal much of 
their deeper selves which they 
would never dream of revealing 
to others, impels them to give 
and receive these deeper confi- 
dences. This element of full 
mutual confidence and giving of 
confidence is of supreme moment 
in family life. 

Fourth and last, but most 
diagnostic of all, love is altru- 
istic, unselfish, seeking the wel- 
fare and happiness of the one 
loved, willing and ready to sac- 
rifice self for the one loved. Love 
lacking willingness to give up 
its own pleasure and conveni- 
ence within reason for the sake 
of the one loved is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Where unselfish- 
ness is wanting, love is not. The 
degree of unselfishness is the 
best single measure of the degree 
of love itself. This holds for love 
of any kind,—parental, filial, 
fraternal, amical, and so forth, 
—and peculiarly for premarital 
and marital love between the 
sexes. 

If what one feels and exper- 
iences in one’s innermost heart 


From Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course IV, Catholic Education Press, Washington, 


D.C. 1941. 
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and being towards a prospective 
husband or wife has these four 
qualities, especially the fourth, 
it is love. If it has not, it may 
be passion, or it may be genuine 
liking, affection, and attraction, 
but it is not love in the real 
sense of the term. 

We all laugh and joke about 
love and lovers. And there is no 
reason why we should be solemn 
and long-faced about it or them. 
But nevertheless there is nothing 
more sacred in human nature 
than genuine love itself. The 
four characteristics we have 
mentioned are four of the rea- 
sons why it is sacred. And there 
are others. It is, further, these 
characteristics, especially the 
third and fourth, the confidential 
and sacrificial ones, which make 
mutual love so significant a pre- 
requisite for marriage. 

Among some peoples at the 
civilized as well as the uncivil- 
ized level of culture, love as we 
understand it is not looked upon 
as a prerequisite for marrying. 
But in our own United States, 
marrying without love or with- 
out something very close to it is 
a rather hazardous adventure in 
which mortality is high. Domes- 
tic peace and content are pur- 


chased only at the price of many 
mutual sacrifices and comprom- 
ises. These can be made with- 
out love, but they are harder 
to make and are less often in 
reality made. 

A final point regarding love. 
Passing reference was made in 
the early ‘part of the present 
chapter to “falling in love at 
first sight.” The expression if 
taken literally is ordinarily not 
accurate. There may be a very 
strong attraction at first sight, 
a sudden spontaneous awaken- 
ing of tender affection, or may- 
be of physical passion and de- 
sire. But the question can well 
be raised whether love itself at 
first sight is psychologically pos- 
sible. If so, it must be exces- 
sively rare. Ordinarily the rev- 
erential, “better-self,” and con- 
fidential elements appear only 
as time goes on and as acquaint- 
ance and mutual knowledge and 
understanding grow. The un- 
selfish self-sacrificial element 
likewise feeds and grows and 
waxes robust only on repeated 
actual sacrifice. Love, in other 
words, is not something that peo- 
ple fall into, not something that - 
just happens to a person. Love 
has to be achieved. 


City Girls vs. 


Country Girls 


In a study of about 400 girls, 14 to 24 years old, comparing 
girls brought up in city with those from the country, the striking 
differences were that city girls drink and smoke more, are sub- 
ject to less strict discipline at home, are likely to consider their 
homes unhappy, think their parents inconsistent in their train- 


ing. 


Rural Sociology, Sept., 1945). 


(Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Annabelle B. Motz, in 


A. Davish McGarvey 


WHEN I was a little girl I 

heard my mother say that 
my grandfather had tried to 
spare my grandmother at every 
turn—that when he died my 
grandmother did not know how 
to even wind the clock—that he 
had loved her well but not too 
wisely. Secretly I did not agree 
with my mother. “Oh, to be 
loved like that!” I thought, and 
so I continued to think, for many 
years. Recently, however, some- 
thing occurred that made me see 
how very right my mother was. 


Bill was one of those husbands 
like my grandmother. He started 
his married life by telling his 
wife, Agnes, “not to worry her 
pretty little head about finances 
and such. Taking care of the 
children when they came would 
give her plenty to do.” 


Eventually, they had four 
daughters. Doris, now twenty, 
Betty, seventeen, Mary Ann, 
fourteen, and Ellen, twelve. 


On a certain beautiful day the 
little family set out for a very 
wonderful celebration. Bill’s 
parents were celebrating their 
Golden Anniversary! 

It was a two hundred mile 
drive to Bill’s parents. Bill, 
Agnes and the girls ate a sub- 
stantial breakfast, got in their 
car and started on their journey, 
their gift (a family group photo- 
graph, a picture of health and 


Love Wisely As Well 


Should husbands 
‘spare’ their wives? 


happiness, in an exquisite gold 
frame, wrapped in white tissue 
and tied with gold ribbon) riding 
along with them. Bill was at the 
wheel. The day was perfect. 
Everyone was jubilant, excited. 
Anyone would have been. 

They had gone about seventy- 
five miles when Bill said, ‘““Whew, 
something’s wrong... .” 

Agnes looked at him. Bill was 
never ill but the instant Agnes 
looked at him she knew he was 


definitely ill now. He had a 
peculiar color. Agnes became 
alarmed. “I’ll drive the rest of 


the way,” she said. 


Even then Bill put on a brave 
act to save Agnes worry. He 
gave her a lop-sided grin, spurn- 
ed her help as she tried to ease 
him over in the seat she had 
occupied, and said, “Nothing to 
worry about. I'll be allright 
when I get to Mother’s house. 

But Bill never got to his 
‘Mother’s’ house. 


Agnes got the car started and 
drove on, looking side-wise at 
Bill from time to time, becoming 
more and more worried as he 
slumped more and more against 
her. 


At the first town she stopped 
and had Doris ‘phone for a doc- 
tor—but—when the doctor ar- 
rived Bill was dead. 

Agnes was a capable woman. 
Ordinarily, she was able to cope 


the 
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with a situation. Raising four 
daughters had been no small 
task. Many a situation she had 
faced and mastered. But the 
suddenness of Bill’s death stun- 
ned her, and it was doubly hard 
because Bill had been the kind of 
husband who always wanted to 
“make it easy for the little 
woman.” 

Scarcely was the funeral 
finished when bills poured in— 
bills of every kind — property 
bills she had never heard of— 
and letters that called for atten- 
tion to this, that, or the other. 
Her head swam. She was in a 
complete fog. The things from 
which Bill had tenderly tried to 
shield her had sneaked up and all 
but smothered her. She was a 
pathetic figure. 

There was little money in her 
purse, not too much in Bill’s wal- 
let; the Bank’s answer to the 
query as to the amount in Bill’s 
account, was not very encour- 
aging. 

There was the house and the 
car, but these did not pay debts 
—and she and the girls needed 
money to go on living. There 
were a few bonds, an insurance 
policy. Just how far these would 
carry Agnes she had not the 
faintest idea. 

Well-meaning friends urged, 
“Sell the car; sell the house. 
You’ll never get a better price 
for them.” 

Agnes’ first impulse was to act 
on these suggestions, but when 
she was asked for the papers to 
the car, she didn’t even know 
where Bill kept them. 
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Perhaps it was Bill’s spirit 
trying to undo the wrong he hed 
unwittingly done that whispered 
to her, “Keep the car; I bought it 
for you. The house is ours; keep 


The fog lifted for Agnes after 
that. She could get a good sum 
for the car, but they would never 
be able to get another. The 
house, she learned, was almost 
paid for. She could get an excel- 
lent price for it, but where would 
they go? They were sure of the 
house and the car, at least for 
awhile; she decided to keep both 
of them. They could double up 
on bedrooms and rent the others. 
Perhaps she would begin a day- 
nursery. Doris would have to 
quit college and find employment. 
Doris would see the sensible need 
of this. They would manage 
somehow. 


Now, death does not come to 
all men as suddenly as it came to 
Bill, but, always, death to the 
bereaved is a shock in greater or 
lesser degree. It leaves one 
numb, befuddled in mind and in 


spirit. How much better it would - 


have been if Bill had loved Agnes 
more wisely—acquainting her in 
the early years of their wedded 
life how to handle more than just 
the children. How much easier 
for her, had it been spread over 
the years than to have it saddled 
on her at a time of grief. She 
would have made mistakes, yes, 
but they would have been less 
costly then than now. Bill would 
have been there to correct them 
and Agnes would have learned 
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guickly. As it was, she made 
more mistakes and learned 
slowly. 

The cry of the women who 
stood by watching Agnes in her 
added heartbreak is: Husbands 
should go at least fifty-fifty with 
their wives in these very neces- 
sary matters. They believe that 
women should be spared the an- 
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endured. Much, much better to 
have the experience gradually; 
much less work and worry to 
take hold where one has done 
things over a period of years 
than to have them forced upon 
one without the least idea what 
to do about them; much better 
to be loved wisely, as well. 

It is safe to say that countless 


guish of a trial such as Agnes other women echo this cry. 


At The Angelus Bell 


Throughout the Christian world the custom of ringing the 
church bell three times a day is universal. Its significance is 
splendidly told by the Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., in the follow- 
ing brief article. 

The ringing of these bells is to remind Catholics to say 
the Angelus, a short devotion in honor of the Incarnation of 
Christ. The devotion is called the Angelus because the first 
words of the prayer which is to be said begin as follows: “The 
Angel of the Lord declared unto Mary.” The Angelus there- 
fore reminds us of the message of the Angel Gabriel, who 
brought the good news of the birth of Jesus Christ. Catholics 
are asked to begin the day by remembering this great benefit, 
to recall it again at noon and at the close of the day. 

The morning Angelus bell in medieval Europe was frequent- 
ly called the peace bell as the bishops often urged their people 
to pray for peace while it was being tolled. The mid-day An- 
gelus was generally associated with the commemoration of our 
Lord’s Death on the Cross, while the evening Angelus was a 
popular imitation of the night prayers of the monks. In any 
ease, the Angelus was always meant to remind Catholics of 
the fact that the Son of God came into this world for the re- 
demption of mankind and that they should never forget it.— 
from Catholic Young People’s Friend, August, 1946. 


The Cost Goes Up 


In the Soviet Union, divorce is now more difficult to obtain 
than in most American states, say recent visitors. Cost is from 
$100 to $400. “The financial and legal transactions involved,” 


declares Maurice Hindus, an outstanding authority on Russian 
life, “make divorce almost prohibitive except to persons of 
highest earning power and of a most patient nature.” 


Sisters At Play 


You've never met 
a happier group 


T? the average layman, whose 

contacts with the teaching 
sisters of the various religious 
communities are _ necessarily 
limited, the lives of these people 
are more or less a question mark. 
To the average non-Catholic they 
are all too frequently objects of 
mystery or of awe. 

Thus an insight into their 
recreational activities is at the 
same time an inspiration and an 
education. The writer was privi- 
leged to be present last summer 
at an entertainment offered by 
and for a community of such sis- 
ters. In fact, he was the only 
lay-person in the audience, the 
guest of his own sister, who was 
a member of the community. 

The session of summer classes 
for these teachers was nearing 
its close. For six weeks they had 
occupied the students’ desks 
rather than the instructor’s ros- 
trum. It is customary at this 
college for the junior sisters to 
present an entertainment pro- 
gram for the senior sisters at the 
end of the summer school term. 
The appellation, “junior,” inci- 
dentally, embraces all those who 
have spent less than twenty 
years in religious life. 

The program was aptly and 
euphoniously entitled “Song of 
the Summer Session.” It might 
have been sub-titled “A Comic- 
Opera Enacted Entirely By Re- 
ligious.” To quote the printed 


William Frederick 


program, it was “directed, en- 
couraged and stimulated by” one 
of the sisters. 


The play revolved around the 
all-out efforts of the president 
and staff of a college to create a 
favorable impression upon three 
distinguished visitors. The be- 
wildering confusion of the col- 
lege president, in her frantic 
preparations to receive her 
guests, was an amusing burles- 
que of true conditions under 
similar circumstances. And the 
more calm efforts of the able as- 
sistant to further the good cause 
only served to bring out by con- 
trast the near-hysteria of her 
superior. 

All too soon the visitors ar- 
rived. One was a wealthy spin- 
ster who was quite anxious to 
endow some worthy college with 
one of her millions. She was 
comically portrayed by a sister 
wearing a flashy gold chain 
around her neck, waving an 
elaborate lace handkerchief of 
abnormal dimensions, and peer- 
ing at all and sundry through a 
lorgnette. -She was much given 
to alternate fits of giggling and 
weeping. 

Another of the important 
visitors was a high official of an 
eastern university, in search of 
a suitable midwestern college for 
his daughter. He, too, appeared 
in the person of a sister made up 
with a slight suggestion of a 
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gray moustache and carrying a 
cane. The attempt of the actress 
to combine a deep, manly voice 
with an exaggerated eastern ac- 
cent was diverting in the ex- 
treme. Not less so was the old 
fellow’s single standard of com- 
parison — eastern colleges and 
eastern customs. 

Third and most impressive of 
the guests was the army repre- 
sentative inspecting schools to be 
approved for veteran-training 
courses. The role of this gentle- 
man was superbly enacted by a 
sister copiously bedecked with 
medals and ribbons, wearing a 
neat moustache and a wicked- 
looking sword, and carrying a 
smart walking-stick. 

The military man’s thinly dis- 
guised boredom with the foolish 
antics of the wealthy spinster 
proved a high spot of the 
comedy. The manner in which he 
wordlessly made known his feel- 
ings on this matter by vivid 
facial expressions, by intermit- 
tent squirming in his chair, and 
by incessant tapping on the 
handle of his stick was as ad- 
mirable a bit of pantomime as 
one would expect to see on any 
stage. 

The choral pieces were ably 
and tunefully rendered by music 
teachers enrolled in the summer 
school. In the number, “No Sir, 
No Sir!” several sisters with 
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oversized bow ties to denote 
their masculinity, sought with 
limited success to obtain dates 
with their feminine partners, 
The rendition of “Carry Me Back 
To Old Virginny” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer” by the entire 
chorus left the listener wishing 
for much more of the same. 


A fitting prelude to the play 
was a march and two waltzes 
played by the “Summer Session 
Orchestra.” Only the trombonist 
in this all-sister musical aggre- 
gation appeared to find the con- 
tour of her instrument some- 
what incompatible with her veil. 


The ingenuity of these young 
sisters in presenting themselves 
in the roles of laymen and lay- 
women, especially the former, 
without doffing one iota of either 
their religious habit or their re- 
ligious dignity, was something 
to excite admiration. 

But more impressive than all 
else to the layman was their 
ability to both create and enjoy 
a great quantity of good clean 
fun. That is the point to be 
made. Living apart from the 
world in no way diminishes their 
keen appreciation of the amus- 
ing things that make life on this 
grim globe pleasant and enjoy- 
able. 


A happy group, indeed, is a 
community of sisters at play. 


Recent war news greatly affected our younger genera- 
tion. On a New York sidewalk recently was chalked the figure of 
a heart, inside which was inscribed: “Tommy loves Helen.” Be- 
neath this had been added, in childish scrawl, “This is an un- 
confirmed report.” 


Sculptor-Mother: 
Gardener-Mother. 


Cultivate but don’t 
try to chisel 


“\\HY did you wear the yel- 
low sweater again! You 
know you look better in blue!” 
“Do ask Patricia to the party 
instead of Grace. Patricia’s 


mother is President of my 
Club.” 


“But you should want to go 
to the dance. When I was your 

“Why don’t you like Kenneth? 
He’s such a gentlemanly boy!” 

Do any, or all, of these com- 
ments sound familiar? Perhaps 
then, as a mother, you’re trying 
to be a sculptor, instead of a 
gardener. 

Suppose a Sculptor wants to 
create a beautiful woman from 
raw material. He chooses a block 
of marble thoroughly, studying 
the feel of it, warmth, texture, 
In his mind, and probably on 
paper, he has a detailed idea of 
how he wants his marble woman 
to look. So with sharp tools he 
sets to work, chipping off a 
rough edge here, revealing a new 
delicacy of line there, until out 
from the marble stands the fin- 
ished woman. 

Contrast the gardener who 
wants to grow a perfect flower. 
Carefully he prepares his 
ground. Then he takes good 
seed, buries it in the good earth, 
waits patiently for the miracle 


Which? 


Frances Fowler Allen 


of growth. Meanwhile he can 
help Nature a little. Cultivation 
is his duty, pulling out weeds 
which might choke the young 
plant, watering it, letting sun- 
light stream down upon it. But 
its growth comes from within. 
No conscientious frenzy, no 
straining on the part of the gar- 
dener will hasten by one hour 
the unfolding of the flower. In 
good time it will bloom, and the 
garden will be full of its frag- 
rance. Then the gardener him- 
self will humbly wonder at its 
glory, thankful he had his small 
share. “I planted, Appollos wat- 
ered,” says St. Paul, “but God 
gave the increase.” 


Are you a sculptor-mother? Do 
you have a mental blue-print of 
the woman your daughter must 
become, because YOU want her 
that way? Then do you proceed 
to hack away at her with the 
sharp tools of advice, the sand- 
paper of disapproval, the acids 
of criticism, trying to chisel her 
into conformity with your ideal? 
You will make yourself, and her, 
unhappy. And you will fail. 

Or are you a gardener-moth- 
er? Did you root your young 
plant in the good earth of a 
stable home? Do you then rejoice 
to see her unfolding according 
to her nature, revealing more 


and more clearly, with each pass- 
ing year, her unique selfhood? 
Sometimes, during the growing 
years, you are called on to uproot 
weeds of bad habits and bad com- 
panions which might stunt your 
young plant. You are privileged 
to see she has the sunshine, food, 
water, her physical necessities 
for growth. Yet no matter how 
you long and strain for the 
sloughing off of one stage of 
growth and the attaining of the 
next, you cannot hasten by one 
hour the moment of flowering, 
when your daughter reaches a 
maturity made, not after your 
pattern, but God’s. 

Does she prefer climbing trees, 
when all her friends play with 
dolls? Perhaps the inner nature 
of this tangle-haired little tom- 
boy finds nourishment in tree- 
climbing, and seeks its proper 
food. Stop fretting! Do her 
friends use lipstick and covet 
dates, while she still loves sol- 
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itary hikes with her dog; her 
experiments with pigeon-rais- 
ing? Don’t try to hurry her 
awakening to feminity. Over- 
night she may become the most 
devastating belle of them all! 
Perhaps she is domestic when 
you wanted an artistic daughter, 
and takes more satisfaction in 
mixing batter in a bowl than 
color on a palette. Maybe you 
wanted a hausfrau, and got a 
clever rebel against Things As 
They Are. 

Your part is an auxiliary one. 
You can’t make your sweetpea 
into a passion-flower, your tiger- 
lily into an American Beauty 
rose. But you can clear the 
ground. Then your sweetpea can 
be the essence of ruffled sweet- 
ness; your tiger-lily can flame 
in bizarre loveliness, as beauti- 
ful, in its way, as the convention- 
al queen of the garden. 

Sculptor - mother; Gardener- 
mother: which are you? 


What's In A Name? 


Two Irish women were having a chat over the back fence. 
Says Mrs. Rafferty to Mrs. Murphy: ‘Arrah, now, and how 


are ye feelin’ nowadays?” 


“Shure,” says Mrs. Murphy, “I’m feelin’ grand.” 

“Isn’t that splendid? And how’s the baby?” 

“I’m tellin’ ye’, the baby’s doing grand too.” 

“Eh, and what are ye’ callin’ the child?” 

“Shure, Mrs. Rafferty, we’re* goin’ to call the child Hazel.” 

“Och, ye’re goin’ to call her Hazel? Glory be. An’ all them 
lovely names in the calendar of the Saints—and ye’re callin’ 


ye’re child after a nut!” 


Births in 1944 were 2,794,000—140,000 less than in 19438. 
So reports the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Unbelievable Is The Name 
For Patsy Li 


Frederick P. Gehring, C.M. 


War waif became the 
belle of Guadalcanal 


t happened at the height of the 

battle on Guadalcanal. A hand- 
ful of Christian natives came to 
us through the Japanese lines. 
They bore the bleeding body of 
a little Chinese girl. Like Good 
Samaritans, these Christian na- 
tives brought their precious car- 
go to the Marines: here, if any- 
where, her life might be saved. 


Who was she? The natives be- 
lieved she might be the child of 
a Chinese couple who had lived 
on the neighboring island of Tu- 
lagi before the war. They had 
found her in a pool of blood aft- 
er the Japanese attack, and made 
for the American camp as fast 
as they could, dodging Japanese 
patrols. 


The Commanding Officer of 
our base turned the poor waif 
over to me. A Navy doctor and 
corpsmen soon had her wounds 
cleaned and the deep gash on 
her head, made apparently with 
a rifle butt, expertly bandaged. 
Her arms and legs had been slash- 
ed with a sabre or a knife. The 
doctor had hopes that she would 
live, 

I placed a Miraculous Medal 
about her neck and commended 


her to the care of Mary Immac- 
ulate. For days she fluttered 
between life and death. And 
during this time the Japanese 
concentrated their attack upon 
our base, which was only a 
stone’s throw from Henderson 
Field. During the attacks we 
carried the whimpering child 
with us into our foxhole. 

“What will we name her?” a 
Marine asked me one night as 
we crouched in a fox-hole. Scores 
of Chinese names ran through 
my mind while I thought of the 
many orphans I had baptized 
during my missionary days in 
China before the war. Into my 
head popped my own Chinese 
name. Li. 

“We'll call her Patsy Li,” I 
said, “for it means ‘Little white 
plumb blossom’ and the Chinese 
go for a name like that.” She 
became the belle of Guadalcanal. 
Marines from all over the island 
would trudge in to the Padre’s 
tent to see the little Chinese girl. 
Mud-spattered fighting men, 
whose long days in the jungle 
made them look like savages, 
came laden with tropical fruit 
and bits of candy for our prin- 
cess. She began to like us. 


The author of this story is one of the outstanding hero-chaplains of World War II. 
The courage he displayed under deadly enemy fire during the first stages of the war in 
the Pacific merited for him several decorations and endeared him to the hearts of the 
fighting Marines with whom he served. His story of the Chinese war waif, Patsy Li, 


is one of the most unusual to come out of the war. 


The author is director of the 


Vincentian Missions in China with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


As Patsy grew in strength we 
felt that she had to be taken out 
of the range of enemy guns. The 
only place I knew where she 
would be safe was on Espiritu 
Santo, an island 600 miles south 
of us. There a kindly French 
missionary, known as Pere Jean, 
conducted a hospital for natives 
and plantation owners. Patsy 
Li had her first ride in a jeep and 
her first <:y ride, a dangerous 
hop over the open sea. 

We made Espiritu Santo and 
I told Pere Jean Patsy’s story. 
I handed her into the arms of 
Pere Jean. She cried bitterly. 
I turned on my heel and stumbled 
off. 

I spent the night on the is- 
land with my good friend, Cap- 
tain Joel White, USN, who 
built the first Naval hospital] in 
the Solomons. He had a guest, 
Foster Hailey, a war correspond- 
ent for the New York Times. I 
told them about Patsy Li. Hailey 
leaped to his typewriter. Before 
morning Patsy’s story was flash- 
ing across the Pacific. We didn’t 
know it then, but this was only 
the first chapter in the story. 

That was in January, 1943. 
Three or four months later, 
when Patsy was fairly well re- 
covered, she was transferred to 
a larger orphanage on Efate, an 
island still farther south. Sev- 
eral months later, Foster Hailey 
wrote another article for his pa- 
per, telling of the wonders the 
Sisters had worked in bringing 
Patsy back almost from the 
grave to excellent health and 
spirits. 
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Meanwhile, in New York, an 
energetic Chinese woman phy- 
sician from Singapore was doing 
research work on cancer. Her 
name was Katherine Li. She read 
Mr. Hailey’s articles in The New 
York Times and was struck by 
the name, Patsy Li, for her mar- 
ried sister in Singapore, Mrs. 
Ruth Li, had a daughter by the 
name of Patsy. Katherine Li had 
not heard from the Singapore 
family since the beginning of the 
war. 

Not until the end of the war 
did she receive news from her 
sister. It was bad news. Mrs. 
Ruth Li and her two daughters, 
Patsy, 6, and Lottie, 2, were 
aboard the S. S. Kuala on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1942, which was at- 
tempting to escape from Singa- 
pore with refugees. Japanese 
aircraft attacked the smal] ship 
and sank it. 

Mrs. Li and her children were 
thrown into the water. She 
placed Patsy astride a bit of 
wreckage and told her to hold 
on. Mrs. Li clasped the baby. 
Unable to swim, Mrs. Li was 
sucked under the ship and lost 
her hold on Lottie. Coming again 
to the surface, Mrs. Li was pick- 
ed up by the Japanese. She did 
not see her two children again. 

Katherine Li in New York, 
learning the fate of her nieces, 
wrote to her sister about Hailey’s 
articles. Patsy Li. One Patsy 
Li had disappeared. One Patsy 
Li had been found. Could it be 
.. «2 It was unthinkable. Singa- 
pore is 4,000 miles from Guadal- 
canal. 
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On Christmas Day, 1945, Fos- 
ter Hailey in New York received 
an urgent letter from Mrs. Ruth 
Li. She asked for all the infor- 
mation he could give her about 
the little waif I had named Patsy 
Li. Her hopes ran high. I re- 
turned to New York in March, 
1946. Mr. Hailey got in touch 
with me at once to tell me the 
new chapter about Patsy Li. 


This was the first time I ever 
heard of Dr. Katherine Li or of 
Mrs. Li and her two children in 
Singapore. This new develop- 
ment was fantastic. Why, Pat- 
sy Li was simply a name I made 
up for a little girl from nowhere 
in a foxhole on Guadalcanal. 


I'll let Foster Hailey tell the 
final chapter of the story of Pat- 
sy Li. After all, this is his part 
of the story. 

“TI was skeptical. Father Geh- 
ring, now back in this country, 
also was skeptical. We both 
wrote Mrs. Li, however, suggest- 
ing, without collaboration, that 
although we doubted that the lit- 
tle girl possibly could be her Pat- 
sy, it would be a blessed thing 
for both of them if she would 
adopt our ‘Patsy Li’ as her own. 

“For many weary months, 
Mrs. Li has been struggling 


through mountains of red tape, 
towards Efate. She was dis- 
suaded by nothing. Vicaire Jules 
Halbert, at Efate, wrote her that 
he believed the little girl to be 
Leong Me Fong, a daughter of 
a Chinese couple killed by the 
Japanese. Disregarding all coun- 
sel except that of her heart, Mrs. 
Li finally won her way to Efate 

. .a cable from her on August 
4, 1946, triumphantly announces 
that the little girl is her own 
and she is returning with her to 
Shanghai to the home of her 
father. 

“The only explanation, of 
course, is that Patsy Li was 
picked up by the Japanese and 
carried by one of their camp 
women to the Solomons, where 
she was found by the natives and 
turned over to the Marines and 
Father Gehring.” 

Foster Hailey concludes his 
story by writing: “Who can say 
that the age of miracles is past? 
—Certainly there never was a 
story with a happier ending, nor 
one that gave me more pleasure 
to write.” 

And to this I might add—un- 
believable is the name for Patsy 
Li. Unbelievable, that is, with- 
out a miracle! 


Month Of The Poor Souls 


Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord; and let perpetual 
light shine upon them. May they rest in peace. Amen. (An in- 
dulgence of 300 days, applicable only to the holy souls.) 

May the souls of the faithful departed, through the mercy 


of God, rest in peace. Amen. 


Childless Psychologists 


Thom Murray 


OMEN’S clubs in America 

are widely regarded as the 
last haven for lecturers. The 
professional speaker, unless he 
has taken to radio, is finding 
himself like the vaudeville ac- 
tor, without an audience. Wom- 
en’s clubs remain an oasis in the 
desert to the dispossessed “ex- 
pert.” 

The secular women’s clubs are 
usually composed of self-styled 
professional women. An investi- 
gation of the professions of the 
members finds an _ inordinate 
-number who must be classified 
as housewives. They are weary 
of bridge parties, tired of 
movies, bored with soap operas; 
and, having no children to de- 
mand their attention, they seek 
higher knowledge. They are 
eager to become learned on cur- 
rent events, on world affairs, on 
any subject not so prosaic as 
darning a husband’s socks or 
getting him to church on Sun- 
day. The notion persists that 
an expert, having labored to 
amass information on a _ sub- 
ject, always has the correct in- 
formation. The result among 
habitual lecture attendants is 
broad-mindedness of such width 
as to be pointless. 

Currently a favorite with the 
professional women’s clubs is 
the itinerant psychologist. He 
is an individual who, for a hand- 
some fee, will assure his listen- 


They speak loudly 
but not clearly 


ers that home and motherhood 
are “old hat.” He will tell his 
breathless audience that mothers 
are frustrated creatures whose 
personalities are repressed by 
their children. He speaks loud- 
ly, if not very clearly, about the 
joys of the unfettered woman. 


Expert that he is, the psychol- 
ogist realizes the maternal in- 
stinct of a woman is not entirely 
extinguished by her career nor 
by her voluntary renouncement 
of motherhood in marriage. He 
is wise enough to know “birth 
control” has a nasty sound; he 
is beginning to suspect “planned 
parenthood” has the same false 
ring. To protect his lucrative 
speaking profession, he has had 
to soft-pedal his condemnation 
of children. 


He no longer advocates limit- 
ing a family for the sake of the 
parents, alone. Instead, he speaks 
convincingly of the perils of 
raising a child, of the respon- 
sibilities involved—all of which 
carry grains of truth—adding 
conclusively that so great is the 
risk of doing the job badly there 
is no reason to increase the odds 
by enlarging the family. 


Were the same psychologists to 
argue the possession of one dol- 
lar increases the hazard of work- 
ing for another, or that one nice 
dress makes foolish the acquire 
ment of another, his audience 
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would rise and jeer him from the 
platform. Yet he advises the 
unnatural limitation of children 
to two or—recklessly—three, and 
his listeners feel they have been 
wisely advised! 

The amazing thing is the dis- 
covery that Mr. Brown, the child 
expert, is usually childless; and 
his knowledge of child care has 
been derived from text-books in- 
stead of experience. Unfortu- 
nately, mothers with large fam- 
ilies are too busy caring for 
their children to write books 
about them—and too content 
with their zestful life to become 
angry with the childless psychol- 
ogist who talks so much and lives 
so little. 

Priests and nuns are celibates, 


but they are not childless. “Fa- 
ther” is rightly the spiritual Dad 
of the parish family; and the 
good nuns spend as much time 
or more with the children in pa- 
rochial schools as do the actual 
mothers. The same may be said 
in a lesser degree concerning the 
public school teachers, though 
they are restricted by law from 
either learning or teaching half 
of the child: his soul. 

It is not strange to find the 
childless psychologist comes from 
the college classroom to quote 
chapter and verse from Freud, 
Watkins, et cetera, on the sub- 
ject of children. He has had no 
acquaintance with the only re- 
liable textbook—children them- 
selves, authored by God. 


Polygamists 


Time is precious! 


Hence the successive polygamists and 


polyandrists want to be legally unleashed in quick order, es- 
pecially when new spouses are waiting to be hitched to them. 
The Eastern division of them can save time by flying from 
New York to Reno on the “Divorce Special;” but the Western- 


ers can far outspeed them to the divorce mill. 


All they need 


to do is to take the bus at San Diego, California, for a fifteen 
mile ride to Tia Juana, Mexico, where the 6 by 4 sign across 
the side-walk—“MARRIAGES and DIVORCES”—lets them 


know that they have reached their destination. 


A circular 


thrust into their hands offers them “24-hour service; mar- 
riages in 5 minutes, divorces 20 days, rock bottom prices. no 


publicity.” 


Time saved by these successive polygamists or 


polyandrists in their journey to the divorce mill will not short- 
en time one iota in the place where the eternal law cannot be 
flouted.—David Goldstein in the Boston Pilot. 


Vincent of Beauvais says challengingly: “Other orders of 
life had saints for their founders, one Augustine, another Bene- 
dict; but this order, the holy order of wedlock, is greater since 
its Founder is God.”—God Is its Founder by B. Morrison. 


TRINGENT action of the So- 
viet authorities to cut down 
the number of divorces has 
brought them close to the van- 
ishing point, according to Ameri- 
can observers. There is no way 
of knowing how many separa- 
tions and abandonments are sub- 
stituting for legal divorces, but 
the latter, at least, are becoming 
rare. 

A conservative estimate, says 
Edmund Stevens of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, would 
place the number of divorce suits 
filed in Moscow at not more than 
1200 a year. The post-war pop- 
ulation of the city is estimated at 
nearly 6,000,000. On this basis 
the divorce rate in Los Angeles 
is almost a hundred times as 
high as that in Moscow! 

Apart from educational meas- 
ures, the state has reduced the 
number of divorce suits by mak- 
ing the proceeding more onerous 
and more expensive. In the 
first place, notice of intention to 
file such a suit must be published 
in one of two local papers. This 
costs at least 130 rubles. The 
case is then entered in the 
People’s Court which, for this 
purpose, is actually a court of 
conciliation. It ascertains all 
pertinent facts and calls wit- 
nesses if necessary, to get data 
on which it will attempt to per- 


Moscow--Los Angeles 


One lesson we can 
learn from the Soviets 


suade the estranged couple to 
compose their differences. The 
Ministry of Justice keeps an eye 
on these courts, to see that they 
do not lack energy and enthusi- 
asm for this job, and Mr. Stev- 
ens says that “they appear to be 
meeting with a considerable de- 
gree of success in their concilia- 
tion efforts.” 

If they fail, the case goes out 
of their hands and the plaintiff 
is obliged to appeal to a higher 
court, which alone has authority 
to grant divorces. It may refuse 
the divorce, or may grant it, in 
which case it also awards custo- 
dy of the children, allocates 
financial responsibility for their 
support, determines a property 
settlement, levies costs and de- 
cides who shall bear them. Court 
costs vary from 500 to 2,000 
rubles. 

Once the court decision has 
been handed down and costs paid 
a local office of registry of deeds, 
commonly known by its Russian 
initials as ZAGS, issues divorce 
certificates and further anno- 
tates the divorce in the pass- 
ports of both parties. 

According to official announce- 
ment, the Moscow divorce rate 
has dropped 80% since June 
1944, when the new marriage 
and divorce law was promulgat- 
ed. 


“America cannot exist half democratic and half Communist 
or Fascist.”—J. Edgar Hoover, Chief FBI. 


All In The Family 


Sideglances at the 
passing parade 


IEUT. Col. Howard M. Nel- 

son, of Louisville, Ky., going 
through Maxwell Field’s separa- 
tion center for his discharge, 
had to listen to the “civilian re- 
conversion” advice of the cen- 
ter’s counsellor, Lieut. Howard 
E. Nelson. Lieut. Nelson is the 
son of Lieut. Col. Nelson. 


Mrs. Clara Hyland and Mrs. 
Theresa Lewis, Los Angeles sis- 
ters, had baby daughters born 
on the same day. They married 
in a double wedding men they 
had met on double dates. 


The Blackman family, mother 
and four daughters, have a team 
in the Ladies’ Bowling League 
at Omaha, Neb. 


As Mrs. H. M. Gallagher, New 
Orleans, went to answer the tele- 
phone, her 88-year-old mother 
fell dead a few feet away. The 
telephone call was from Wash- 
ington, D. C., notifying her that 
her husband had dropped dead. 


George K. McKenzie, Boston, 
buys all three of his children 
presents on Sept. 27—Jeffery 
was born Sept. 27, 1937; Jer- 
emy, Sept. 27, 1941; Jamison, 
Sept. 27, 1945. 


A mother and son—Mrs. Au- 
rora Johnson and Frank E. 
Johnson—sat on a jury together 
at Denver, Colo. 


Harold Helfer 


John Marco, 44, of Cleveland, 
and his son, Paul, 20, swapped 
cigars. Both became fathers of 
baby boys on the same day. 


When Carmella Piazza, Buf- 
falo, married Thomas Laudico, 
she became the fourth Piazza 
sister to marry one of the Lau- 
dico brothers. 


Two mothers, Mrs. Richard 
Cooper and Mrs. Emory H. 
Powers, were graduated with 
their veteran sons, Robert Coop- 
er and Norman Powers, from 
Bradley College, Peoria, IIl. 


The Roth’s Service Station 
bowling team at Rochester, N. 
Y., is composed of Mrs. Bertha 
Roth and her four daughters, 
Mrs. Myrtle Clarek, Mrs. Ver- 
onica Voeltinger, Miss Aubrey 
Roth and Mrs. Marion Mueller. 


Clarence A. Bradford and- 


Virginia Bradford Capper are a 
father-and-daughter law firm 
and Mrs. Annette Thayer Means 
and Cyril C. Means are a moth- 
er-and-son law firm in Detroit. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Scopelliti, Leominister, Mass., 
visited their new grandchildren 
at the hospital they had to make 
the rounds of three different 
rooms in the maternity wing. 
First, their son’s wife had a baby 
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and then, within the next week, Patrolman Harold Dalton, 
both their daughters had babies. Brookline, Mass., making his 
first trip as driver of a police 
: Police Sgt. John F. O’Connell, ambulance, found that his first 
Chicago, his wife and their eight passenger was his wife. She had 
children all have red hair. broken her ankle in a fall. 


A Uevil To Beware 


The devil, so the story goes, was having a council of war 
with some of his leading fellow citizens of hell. The question 
was being discussed as to who should be sent on a special 
mission to earth to increase, if possible, the quota of human 
souls for hell. After considerable discussion, one of the devils 
spoke up: 

“Send me,” he said. “I will tell them there is no God, and 
if I can convince them, many souls will be lost.” 

But Satan shook his head. “They will never believe you,” 
he said. 

i “Send me,” spoke up another. “I will tell them there is 
no hell.” 

4 “No,” said Satan. “Even if they believed you, they would 
still hope for heaven.” 

Then a third devil volunteered. “Send me,” he said. “I 
will tell them there is no hurry.” 

Satan was pleased with this suggestion. The envoy was 
sent and, according to reports, enjoyed and is still enjoying 
great success.—The Liguorian. 


Sucker 


The man who disregards the sixth commandment is a sucker 
says a chaplain at Pensacola Naval Station, Fr. Dillon, who said, 
“A sucker is selling his chances for a happy, normal, married 
family life down the river for a song. He is tossing his chances 
for eternal happiness out of the window. This is very serious 
business. 


. “The reputation of our station is our reputation. Let us get 
: it through our skulls that sex immorality is not the characteris- 
tic of the he-man but the mark of a weakling. Let us pass the 
word that the first one who insinuates that purity is a sign of 
weakness gets a smack in the nose. Then the story of our Sta- 
tion will be something we can write home about to mother and 
sweetheart and wife with pride.’”—Catholic Mirror, Springfield, 
Mass, 


For The Children 


Joseph And Mary bo 


To Hethlehem 


A story for tots 
from two to four 


MA8Y and Joseph lived in a 

little place called Nazareth. 
Joseph was a carpenter. He 
worked at building houses. Mary 
took care of their home. She did 
the cooking, made clothes, and 
kept the house clean. 


One day Joseph came home all 
out of breath. “We must go to 
Bethlehem,” he said to Mary. 
“Our King wants to know how 
many people he has. So he wants 
all to go to their own city. Our 
city is Bethlehem. I shall get 
the donkey ready. You can get 
the food ready.” 

Mary said, “All right, Joseph. 
I shall get some food and tie it 
in a bundle.” 

So Joseph brushed the donkey 
and gave him to eat and to drink. 
Mary brought some bread, meat, 
and fruit and tied them in a 


bundle. She put a knife into the 
bundle also. Then they both 
went to bed. 


Next morning Joseph got up 
very early. He called Mary, “It 
is time to get up, Mary.” Mary 
got up. They were up before the 
sun rose. 

Mary set the table. Joseph got 
the donkey ready. He tied the 
bundle of food and a pitcher on 
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the donkey. Now Mary and Jo- 
seph ate breakfast. But they 
prayed first. And when they had 
eaten, they prayed again. 

After breakfast Joseph 
brought the donkey to the door. 
“Mary,” he said, “you had better 
ride on the donkey. We have a 
long way to go, you know.” He 
put Mary on the donkey. Joseph 
walked and led the donkey. And 
Mary rode the donkey. 

On the way they met many 
people. They knew some of them. 
Most of them were very friendly. 
They said, “Good day,” to Mary 
and Joseph. And Mary and Jo- 
seph said, “Good day,” to them. 
After the sun was up it became 
very warm. So Joseph and Mary 
became very tired. At noon they 
stopped in the shade of a tree. - 
Joseph helped Mary off the don- 
key. “Mary,” he said, “you can 
prepare the lunch, and I shall get 
some water. I shall also tend to 
the donkey.” 

Mary opened the bundle, and 
spread a cloth upon the grass in 
the shade. She put the meat, the 
bread, and the fruit on the cloth. 
She put by the bread a knife. 
While Mary was busy, Joseph 
took the donkey to the well for 
a drink. He had brought the 
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pitcher, too. He put some water 
into the pitcher. Then he led 
the donkey back to where Mary 
was. He tied the donkey to a 
tree and gave him something to 
eat. He took the pitcher and put 
it on the cloth near the food. 


Before they ate Mary and Jo- 
seph prayed. Joseph took the 
knife and cut a piece of bread 
for Mary and for himself. Then 
he cut a piece of meat for Mary 
and for himself. While they were 
eating, Mary said, “How long 
will it take to get to Bethlehem.” 

“I think it will take us three 
days, Mary.” 

When Mary and Joseph had 
eaten the bread and meat, they 
each took some fruit. After the 
meal they drank some water 
from the pitcher. Then they 
both prayed again. 

When they finished the meal 
Mary tied the meat, bread, fruit, 
and knife into a bundle. Joseph 
got the donkey ready. He tied 
the bundle and the pitcher on 
the donkey. He put Mary on the 
donkey. Then Joseph walked 
and led the donkey. Mary rode 
the donkey. 

As they went they met many 
people. Some were as poor as 
they. Some were rich. They 
knew some of the poor. But they 
did not know any of the rich. 

In the evening they came to a 
little town. Joseph said to Mary, 
“We shall stay in this town for 
the night. I believe there is an 
inn where we can stay.” 

Mary said, “Allright, Joseph.” 
The sun was still up. Joseph 
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found the inn. Now Joseph help- 
ed Mary off the donkey. 


“Mary,” said Joseph, “You 
rest for a while. I shall bring 
you some water from the well 
and then you can wash.” 


Joseph took the pitcher off the 
donkey and went to the well. He 
filled the pitcher with water and 
came back to Mary. He brought 
Mary a drink of cold water. 
“Mary, you drink this cool water. 
The water will make you feel 
better.” 

Mary said, “Thank you, Jo- 
seph,” and she drank the water. 

Then Joseph brought her a 
bowl of water for washing her- 
self. Mary said, “After I have 
washed myself, I shall get the 
supper ready.” 

“All right,” said Joseph, “I 
shall light the fire.” He lit the 
fire. And Mary began to cook. 
Joseph took the donkey to the 
well. He gave the donkey water 
to drink. While the donkey 
drank, Joseph washed himself. 
Then he tied the donkey and fed 
him. 

Then Joseph went back to 
where Mary was. He put some 
wood on the fire and set the 
table. He put the bread and 
fruit on the table, too. When 
Mary finished cooking the meat 
and vegetables, she was going 
to bring them to the table. But 
Joseph would not let her. “You 
sit down, Mary,” he said. “I shall 
bring the meat and vegetables on 
the table.” 

Mary said, “Thank you, Jo- 
seph.” 


JOSEPH AND MARY GO TO BETHLEHEM 


Joseph put the meat and veg- 
etables on the table. Then Jo- 
seph and Mary prayed. Then they 
sat down. Joseph helped Mary 
with some meat and vegetables 
and cut her a piece of bread. He 
took some himself. 

“Mary,” said Joseph, “I know 
you are very tired. After we 
have eaten, you go right to bed.” 

“But,” said Mary, “let me 
clean up first.” 

“No,” said Joseph, “I shall do 

that. We have two more days to 
go.” 
So Mary prepared a place to 
sleep and Joseph washed the 
dishes and put things away. 
Then they both prayed. After 
their prayer Mary went to bed 
and Joseph covered her up. Jo- 
seph went to the donkey to see 
how he was. The donkey was 
still eating. Joseph brushed him 
and made him a bed of straw. 

While Joseph was working a 
man came over. He said, “Hello. 
I see you are going somewhere.” 

Joseph said, “Yes, to Bethle- 
hem.” 

“T am going the opposite way,” 
said the stranger. “I thought 
that you might be going the 
Same way as I am. Then we 
could go together. Well, good 
luck to you.” 

Joseph said, “Good luck to 
you.” 

Joseph went back to Mary. H 
walked very softly. Mary was 
asleep. He put a blanket on the 
floor, rolled himself in it, and 
then fell asleep. 

Next morning Joseph woke up 
when it was still dark. He woke 
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up Mary. He took the donkey to 
the well and gave him water to 
drink. When he came back Mary 
had the breakfast ready. They 
prayed before and after break- 
fast. After breakfast Mary tied 
the meat, the bread, the fruit, 
that was left, and the knife in 
a bundle. Joseph tied the bun- 
dle and the pitcher on the don- 
key. He helped Mary onto the 
donkey. Then they started out. 
Joseph walked and led the don- 
key. Mary rode on the donkey. 
It was again a very sunny day. 
They met people but no one that 
they knew. Some of them said, 
“Good day,” to Mary and Joseph. 
And Mary and Joseph said, 
“Good day,” to them. After a 
while it became very hot. At 
noon they stopped in the shade of 
a tree for their lunch. In the 
evening they stopped in a small 
town to spend the night. 
On the third day they did the 
same as on the other two days. 
They started very early, before 
the sun was up. They passed 
many people but knew no one. 
Many of the people were friend- 
ly. At noon they had their lunch © 
in the shade of the tree. In the 
afternoon Joseph and Mary were 
very tired. It was very hard 
going now for they were walking 
up a mountain. Bethlehem was 
on the top of a mountain. 
“Look,” said Joseph in the eve- 
ning. “There is Bethlehem. Soon 
we shall be there. We shall find 
a nice place to rest.” 
Joseph saw that Mary was 
very tired. Of course, he was 
poor. But he had some money. 
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He thought he could spend the 
money for a nice place to stay. 

Mary’s face brightened up 
when she saw Bethlehem. She 
was glad. Joseph was glad, too. 
They were still gladder when 
they came into Bethlehem. 

In Bethlehem Joseph looked 
for a place where they could 
stay. He looked everywhere, but 
he could not find any place. Every 
place was filled. Then someone 
told Joseph about a cave. “There 
is a cave not far away. It is used 
as a stable for the sheep. The 
sheep stay there when it is rain- 
ing. Of course, it is not anything 
much.” 

Joseph thanked the man. But 
he was sad that he could not find 
a better place for Mary. Still 
there was no better place to be 
had. 

“Mary,” Joseph said, “I have 
sad news for you. There is noth- 
ing but a cave left for us to stay 
in.” 

Mary answered, “Don’t mind, 
Joseph. I can stay in a cave. No 
matter where we are God is with 
us. And when God is with me, 
I am happy.” 

Joseph helped Mary off the 
donkey. He took the bundle and 
pitcher off the donkey. He gave 
the bundle to Mary. He looked 
for a place to tie the donkey. As 
he looked around he saw an ox. 
He tied the donkey near the ox 
and gave him and the ox, too, 
something to eat. He went toa 


well with the pitcher and filled 7 
it. 
Mary opened the _ bundle, 
spread the cloth on the ground, 
and put the food upon it. Before 
Mary and Joseph began eating 9 
they prayed. Joseph again cut 
for Mary and for himself a piece 
of bread and meat. After they 
had eaten the bread and meat, 


Joseph gave Mary some fruit. He 7 


also took some. They drank water 
from the pitcher. After they had 
eaten they prayed. 


Mary bound the food in the ¥ 
cloth into a bundle. Joseph took J 
the donkey to the well. He took 
the ox, too. He gave them water @ 
to drink. Joseph brought the § 
donkey back and tied him. Then 
Joseph made a bed of stray for ¥ 
Mary and put a cloth over it. @ 
Then they both prayed to God. 
After they had prayed, Joseph 
said to Mary, “I know you are 
very tired. You lie down and 
sleep.” 


Mary asked, “Are you not go @ 
ing to sleep, Joseph?” 

“I will after a while,” said Jo- 
seph. But first I want to sit 
down near the door.” 


Mary knew that Joseph want- 7 
ed to pray some more. When® 
Mary lay down, he covered her 
up with a cloth. Then Joseph sat 9 
near the door. There he looked 
toward the sky and prayed to 
God. (All Right Reserved by the § 
Authors) 


Mistress: “This food tastes terrible. Did you salt it?” 
New Cook: “Yes’m, but I never used that brand before. 
It was called Epsom Salts.” 
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INTERESTING 
Aeading 


AT POPULAR LOW PRICES 


Barbarous Babies 


A simplified study of child psychology for parents that 
= prove delightful reading as well as practical and 
elpful. 


Development and major problems are set forth and 
frankly discussed so that you will obtain real help and 
assistance. 


Our National Enemy No. 1 


This work concerns the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. Presents statements of 300 educators, editors, 
judges, ete. 


Your Baby’s Health 


An eminent physician presents a sensible, easily under- 
stood pamphlet on the health of babies; before and 
after birth helps. 


Modern Questions 


In 15 chapters, the basic principles indispensible for 
the proper evaluation of any modern question are 
presented. 


Christian Solidarism 


You will be pleased with this study of “Christian soli- 
darism,” and find it helpful in understanding the trend 
of the times. 


Angela of Brescia 


The story of a modest, little woman who went her quiet 
way during an epoch of history when religion was on 
the wane. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 


60¢ 
75¢ 
25c 
50c 
15¢ 


Popular, Time-Tested Discussion 
Club Pamphlets 


The best test of any book is its acceptance by the public. The 
discussion club material presented here has been used by hundreds 
of discussion club leaders—it is “tested-in-service” material. All of 
the texts are suitable for discussion club purposes—with discussion 
questions—and prices have been kept to a popular minimum for large 
and small quantities. You can build your program with this material 
and be certain of the continued interest of your members. 


5 or 25 or 

One More More 

Copy Each Each 
Postpaid Postpaid Plus Trans. 


“Religion and Life” (Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4) 

Per Volume ‘ 60c 
“Barbarous Babies” 50c 
“Everything To Gain’ 70c 
“Christian Marriage’ 25c 
“What the Mass Means’’ 
“What Catholics Do At Mass” 
“Capital and Labor’ 
“A Catechism on Birth Control’’ 
“Preparation for Catholic Family Life’’ 

““ABC Religion—Training Child in Home” -... 
“The Adolescent’ 
“Home Economics” 
“Catechism on the School Problem’ 
“Religion In A Changing World’ 
“Modern Questions” 
(A special compilation of chapters from Serie 
1, 2, 3, 4, intended to provide a full year’s 
course.) 
“Modern Questions’ 
(Specify Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; each priced 
20c, 15c, 11c, depending on quantity.) 
“Civilization’s Builder and Protector’’ 65c 
“The Faith of Millions’ ‘ 80c Soc 
“Father Smith Instructs Jackson” 65c 
“The Life of Jesus’ 
“Pathways to Happiness’ sic 
“The Modern Social and Economic Order’’ : .10c 
“The Church in United States History’’ bo 34: 
“Marriage and The Catholic Church’’ 15¢ lle 
“Making The Catholic Church Easy to Know” ... 25c 14Y2¢ 
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